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NOTES ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF TIBET* 
(Basho OX Corlecitoss in Cus U.S Nactosat Most tat] 


Ry Winutaw Woonvirnn Rocnuir, 


ds 


TIBUL——ORIGIN OV NILE NAMI—TIEUES HISTORY OF TES OTYIDIZA+ | 
TION DERIVED PROM PLB PAN AND OMLNESH SOURODS. 


Pho word Let,” also frequently hough ecroncously written Pie, 
reprosonts (wo Tibetan words,* moaning “Uppor Bod,” by which name 
the contral and western portions of Tibet are occasionally ealed by the 
matives, to distinguish them from (he eastern portion, whieh is some 
times referred to as Aina Bod (Sman Bod), mouning “Tower Bod.” 

Ags to the meaning of the word Bad, different explaiittions have 
been offered by Muropean scholars—that whieh las beon mosh gener 
ally, neeoptod, Chough on insuificient grounds, [ Chink, derives ib trom 
the vorh Abod=pa (pronounecd bodpe) to call, to sperk,” and attention 
has beon called Go the fact Uuit the name Slay has a simile meaning, t 

aSChingintweil says the name is dorived trom a ward meaning lorea,” 
mil Vigne (Travels fi Kashmir, i, p. 248) thinles it comes from the 
turkio and means nothing Jesstthan “the moins of the people pro 
fessing the Buddhist religion.’ 

However this may be, ‘Mbetans from whatever part of the country 
they eome spoak of themselves as Bod-pa, pronenaced in seme dis 
trietseBouba, in others, Bopa, and even Copa, In colloquial ibotan 
the country is called Bou lamba, Bou svelva or Bou yal, all moaning 
“the Bou (ba) country. 

The enliost mention Ihave found of the word “Tibet” is in the 
Ayvab Eslakhri's works (ciyed 500 A. D.), whore ib is nsed naderthe form 
Tobbal, Other Arab athors of a lator ‘date transeribe, the word 
Tobbat, Tubbat, Tibbat, Tibatand Thabbat. Vhofenrliest use of the 


p Alad and Hod (onouiecd, Tor-der). 
teoo Andes Plieiry, Histolie WALLA ot de sea stevessontia, 1, p. 2kh, 
{This paper alse enthadias the persanil ahser vations male by dhe rather chris 


tyte Journeys lo Tibut fn 188 7X) raid LOL 02, 
* a . G09 
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‘vord by an European author is found in Plano Oarpinis Historian Mon- 
galorum (A, 1D, 127), where it occurs under the form TMhabets Rubrak 
in his [tinerarium oses the form Tebef, as does wlso Marco Polo, (Seo 
TL Yule, Glossary of Anglo-Indian words, pp, 382, 688,)* 

Mongols speak of Tibot as Target, and betaus they eal Tare 
gnu, and this is the origin of another appellation for this people und 
country sometimes used by European anthors, Tangash (Cheaply: 
lactus) and ‘angnt (Prjevalsky), which shonld, however, be discarded 
as useless ‘nnd misleading, as the people inhabiling this section of 
country are pure ‘Tibetans, 

Tibet is geographically, roughly speaking, that section of contral Asia 
which extends between the 76° and 102° of cast longitude and from 
the 28° to 36° of north latitude, and, wilh the exception of its oxtrenie 
western, southwestern, and southern portions, it formeran intepral por. 
tion of the Chinese Empire. . t 

Blisée Reclus (Géographio Universolle, vit, p, 20 e¢ seq.) says that 
Tibet forms a vast half cirelo with a radius of 800 kilometers, aud Chit 
it is one of the best defined natural regions in the world, He roughly 
estimates its area, rightly including in it the Kokonor Tibetan region 
on the northeast, and the other Libetan-spoaking countries on the west 
and south, at about 2,000,000 square kilometers, 

It would bo premature at the present stage of our researches into 
the question to give any opinion on the varied altinities of the Tibetans, 
Philologically they belong to the samo linguistie tumily as che*Bur- 
mese, Their national records have been so badly kept that they ave of 
litile service to us in solving the problem of ‘thelr orrly homg, and the 
Chinese annals do noé enable us to go back eavrlioy than (he vighth 
century, A. 1), at which time the Chinese camo in econtaet with bribes 
of this race, then scattered throughort Lhe northeast corner at TMbat 
between tho upper Yang-tvit kiang, the Kokonor, and the westqr 
section of Kan-su and Ssticl’uan as tar cast as the rivor Min, fn tit 
latter provinee, ; 

The pnrest typo of Tibetan is still to be found among the pastoral 
tribes of that race, and when proper allowance has been made for foroizn 
influences, everything points to a time when the whole Mbetlan mee 
lead a purely pastoral life, and if would seem that the carly home of 
the Tibetan must be soughs, not as they claim, in the valloys to the 
south of the city of Livasa, but to tho northeast section of the country, 
somewhere near the Kokonor, to which region thoy probably came, as 
Obinese annals lead us to believe, from the enst. : 

« Reference has been made to Tibetan historical works as a guide in 
the intrichle question of their national origin, but ib is believed that 


these works are of little, if any, assistanve. Ag aeneans of studying 
a -¢ 2 6 poet 

*Throughont this paper Tibetan woids are written phonetienty, consonmatabire 

pronounced as in English and vowels have the sound of the or responding Ltalian 

ones. 
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the growbh of the country and it4 advance in civilization Choy ard 
fortuttely of a little more use, 

T will here hriefly give the pringipal data hearing on the subject whieh 

intovesis us, contained ina “Book of Kings,” or CGyalribs sal-vai 
mé-long (Dr, Mini] Sohlagintwoit's sedition, 1866), which it must, however, 
be admitted is af comparatively modern origin and was utquestionably 
compiled nndor Chinese influence. 
» From this work wo lean thab in (ho first century B.C, there 
appeared in Mbel, in the valley of the Tsangpo elvu and to the south 
of the ely of Glvasa, a marvelously endowed child) whont the wild 
natives thought heaven had sont to rue (hem, and whom they look as 
their chiel. ‘Mhis would point to intereourse with India during the 
ourliest days of thofy national existence, but as the work goes on to 
show that this prince was a direct descondautol the Buddha Gautama, 
a doseont than whieh none could bo higher in the eyes of the devon 
Tibotans, we may doubt the accuracy of (ho record on (his point 

In the reign of this first prince's: seventh stecessor, consequently 
some(ime in the second eontury ALD, ibis stated that charcoal was 
muawle for the first Gime, and iron, copper, and silver were extracted from” 
the ore, plows wore introduced, and the irrigation of felds mads known, 

Tn the fifth contury ALD. in the reign of Prienyan gung-lin, fields 
wore for (he frst time foneed in, skin garments were made, walaub (ees 
werd planted, and reservoirs dug to supply water for irrigating tho 
tetas, 

In the reign of his successor the yak was crossed wilh the domostic 
cow and the valtablo eross-deeed eatled dio obtained, Miles ware 
imported into the country and the people were (aught how to make 
Dundles of hay, rom the tiet that grass is still at tho present day 
(wisted inte heavy cables and allowed (o dry in this shape aiid is so 
kapt, both in Kashmir (see W, Moorcroft, Travels, M1, 153) and in Tibet, 

ibis probablo that (his method of bundling hay was loaned from tho 
former country. 

Th the seventh century Srong- stan gambo aseonded the throne of 
Mhet and in his long reign the country made rapid stvides in eiviliza. 
tion, Uister his rule Tibet became an dggressive power and its armies 
wblacked all the neighboring countries, China not excepted, 

Thé King sont ‘Monmi Samb’olw to Lidia to there tind a system of 
writing epplieebla to the ‘Tbelan language, and also to open negolia- 
tions for his marringe with a Nepalese princess, 

@onmt brought back an alphabet based on the eager’ in ase at the 
time in Kashmir, and composed of 380 consonants, 21 of which repro. 
duced more or less closely their protolypes, wd, 6 were iitvented for 
soqnds which did wol exist in Sanskrit, 

Th $8 recorded an tho Bodhimfr (1,4, Sehmidt, Gosehiehto der Ost, 
Mongolen, p, 829) that (he King wrote a trewtise on horse breeding, 
besides several other lighter works, 


° 
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With the Nepalese consort he had taken Lo himacl, Buddhisny whieh 
had probably ben known to, though not adopted to any estout hy, 
the ‘Tibetans prior to this date, became the stite religion, nnd the form 
of that religion obtaining in Nepal was adopted hy the Tibetans, 
though a number of ceremonies and customs peeulur (0 (hoiy national 
Bénbo religion were retained by them and ineorporated in the uew 
faith. ; 

With the Chineso princess who was married fo Srong-(san-giinba, 
somewhere about 635 A. D., many Chinese customs and valuable inven: 
tions found their way into Tibet. The Tibetan history from whieh most 
of the preceding Qate are obtainod says (hab vice wine (seshid and 
barley wine (cl’ang), butter, and cheese thon for (he fliest time beenme 
known in Tibet, the people learned how to make pottery, and water 
mills and looms were introduced into the country, . 

Chinese history tells us that when the king (ook the princess Wep- 
alveng to his capital, which he hid but recently transferred to Livasa 
from a point further south, at or near the eapital of tho first king, Nya 

é tri tsanpo, he builé her a palace in Chinese style, 

But tho princess, disliking tho redlish-lown eotor with whieh (he people ware 
in the habit of conting their faees," tho king forbade the puredise Cionghant the 
tealm. Ifo himself, disentding his folt and shespskin gumenta, wore dns alka 
and biocades, and giadually adopted Chinese enatoms, Ue sont the elitdven ot his 
chief men to attend the schools of China, there to atudy tho clnastes, and ha odletal 
communications to the Emperor were wiilten in Chinese, He askod the Manyag or da 
seud him silkworm oggs, wiue presses, paper aml ink muhow. ‘hese things, 
together with the imperial almanack, wore td) sent hin. (Wotan tn eit, dt 
Jour, Roy, Asiat. Soc, nu. 8, XX, ps 101.) 

But more than anything else the introduotion of, and the rapid eon 
quest of the country, by Buddhist missionaries from Nepal, Kashiv, 
and China helped to mold the eullure of Wie countyy into its present 
for, in which the arts and customs of India and Qhina ave found side 
by side overlaying the rude native civilization, though tho Jattor if 
never entirely hidden from view. ‘ 

Under the reign of the grandson of Srong-tsan gambo, Ging sroug: 
aluwjé by nune, tea was introduced inlo Tibet from China, and earings 
and new modes of hairdressing wore brought there from [alin 

A little later on it is said that works on astronomy aud astrology, 
medicine and surgery, were translated from Sanskrit and Ghindde into 
the stilted, artificial lilerary Tibotan whieh had grown up sineo the 
introduction of the alphabet and the adoption of Buddhism in the 
country, (See W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 201 e¢ seq.) 

At this point in the history of the civilization in ‘Libel, Ghinose ana 

native works alike fail us, but enough has been gol from them to show 








* “Pibetan women at the prosent day covm their faced with a blagh phaty anate of 
satechu and grease, to protect tho skin, which in such ads and windy vountiy worl, 
without it, be badly eracked, (Seo Jour. Roy. Asiat, Soe, 1.8, \X10, pe 22h, and 
W. W. Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 214.) , 
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us that the present civilization and vathor advaneed degree of oultins 
istulirely borrowed from China, Didia, and, | may add, possibly Turke- 
stan, mid that Tibet has only contributed the simple arts of the tent 
dwelling hordsman, What history has partially disclosed) to us will 
be more fully demonstrated by an ovmmination of (he Miusoun’s Tibetan 
collections, and by a comparison of tho habits and eustoms of the 
conniry wilh those of the people living beyond its eastern and southern 
Borders, 
IL. 
OMARACGTER OF ETL COUNTRY AND PEOPLE, 


Tibot is natarally divided info three parts, according (o the altitude 
of the country above sea level aud the trend of tho valleys: + 

(1) ‘Phe northern plaleans, oxtonding over more thin 12° of longi- 
tade (from Gast longibide 80° to 92°) and over 6° of latittule (from 300 
north (0.869), whieh are over au average altitude of 15,000 feet ahove 
sen devel and avo inhabited by a seanty poprlation of seminomadie 
pastor tribes called Drupa (/brog-pa.) 

(2) Valloys whieh run either parallel (o the southern edge of this 
great northern platewa or which, having their heads on its eastern 
edgo, trend in on easterly direction for a Low hundred miles, and whieh 
nowhere descent below an altitude of 10,000 feat above the level of 
tho spa. 

(4) Valloys Wwonding approximately north and south in the eastern 
portion of Chis country and which descend to an altiéude of 6,000 feet 
above the levol of tho son, 

In the country comprised in these last two regions permanent labi- 
tations and sultivation aro fond up bo an average altitude of about 
18,500 foot, which is also approximaloly the hoight of the timber Tine 
ju Yhis Intitude, 

The vorthorn and southem trend of the valleys it tho eastern portion 
of this third vogion, opposing ao barrier to the moisture-ladon clouds 
driven by the southavest monsvon, the region around the Kokonor 
and all the country to the southwest of it has probably a much heavier 
mintall Wan any other part of Tibet, and tho lower portions of all 
the valleys in this region are consequently much more tertile Quin 
othors of the sumo altitude, bub trending cast and west, along the 
northern slope of the Himalaya. 

All these untural conditions have exercised marked influence on the 
degree of sultive and on the peopling of the diferent sections of this 
country, and must nob bo lost sight of in any study of the fnhabitaits 
and their volationshipaud intersowse with othor tribes and peoples, 

Wilh tha exception of the oxtrgne northern and northeastern por 
tions of the region hore called Pbet, tho population belongs essentially 
to one race, and, es olsewhere mentioned, Che purest representatives of 
this stock ave (obo found among the pastoral tribes, or Drupa, whieh, 

"LLAMIsy 184, p36. 2—— 13 i 
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whether found around the Kokonor, in eustern, western, or con(val 
Tibet, offer a uniform type which may be called bhe Drupa lype. 

‘the second type of the Tibetin race is fond in those sections of (he 
country in which there are pormanent habitations, HCigs a aintsed rave, 
becoming more Chinese as one goes foward China, ov more Indian 
(Nepalese or Kashmiri) as oue travels southward or westward, Tho 
reason of the yory pronouneed departure of this portion of Ghe present 
betan population from iis original (ype is easily wecounted for in die 
custom of foreign traders, soldiers, pilgrims, or ollefals inhabiting 
the commtry, of never bringlug (heiy wives fala Mhet, bat duking 
native concubines, a custom, by the way, conunon in tiost parts of Asia, 
Tn as small a population as that of Tibet, which does vob probably 
exceed 3,000,000 (Journ, Roy, Asiat Soe, nes, SNIP ED, where che 
principal centers of population are and have been huhwbiled by cou: 
paratively large mumnbers of foreigners for several couturies itt lease, 
this profound alteration of the primitive (ype is easily aceomted for 
in this manner, : 

Among the Drupa Tibetans the males measnre about 6 feet 6 inches; 
the females not appreciably less? The head is brachyeephatic; the 
hair, when worn, is vearly invariably wavy; tho eyes are usually of 
a clear brown, in some cases even hazel; the eheek bones are high, but 
not as high as with the Mongols; the nose is thick, sometimes 
depressed at the root, in other causes prominent, even aquiline, but 
usually narrow, bué the nostrils ara broad; the teeth are strong, bit 
irrogular; tho cars, with tolerably large lobes, stad out from the lend, 
but to a less degres than with the Mongols; the motth is bead, the 
lips notvery till, and among the people in the lower regions decidedly 
thin; the beard is very thin and, wibh the exception of the nustiehe, 
which is sometimes worn, especially in contral Tibet, if fs earefnly 
plucked out with tweezers, Though b have seon a fow mon in contyal, 
Tibet, ab Draya and Clvamdo, (or instance, with tolerably henvy hoards 
and hair all over their bodies, as a general rule Tibetans have uo hairon 
their limbs or chests. The shoulders ave broad, the avg normal; dhe 
legs not well developed, the calf especially small, ‘he foot is large, 
the hand coarse, i 
_ The women are usually stouter than the men, thoir fees muchsaller; 
their breasis are not large, nor are they very pendent. ‘hoy do not 
appear to be very prolific; Ihave never seen in any one family more 
than six or seyen childreu; many are barren. They do nat onlively 
lose their good looks before 30 or 85, They are as strong, or perhaps 
even stronger than the men; because, obliged to do hard worle trom childs 
hood, their muscles are more fully developed than. those of te mon, 
who neither carry water ou thoir baoks, work yt the loony noy (end 
the cattle. The women’s hair is long and coarse; bub not very thick pit 
remains black, or only mixed with a lilte white to extreme oltl aye db 
have rarely seen one with white hair; (his remark applies aso to the mon, 

* 


*See Brinn og Todgson, misecLaneets oxsnyy reluting to Indian aubjooth, 1, ye HD, 
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There is very Tittle, if any, perceptible oder about the Tibetans por. 
non, sive (hab whieliis readily (raced to dirty clothes, Partial baldness 
in bothsesesis nofunconmoen, Their heads (hey keep tolerably clean by 
freqnondy anointing the haw and sealp with bulter, bul vermin is com 
mon among them, especially with (he women, and il is a very common 
sight Co seo wuamber of them crouching before their houses inthe sui 
cleaning the head of a lusband, wehild, ora lriend; wal captures belong 
to {ho original owner, who eats them with relish, saying, 4 As they 
live on me, they ean not be tnetean food for me, though tlhey might he 
for anyone oise” Washing the body is never, or hardly ever, indulged 
in, oxceptinvoluntuvily when fording a stream or when drenched by the 
min.* 

The skin of the Tibolan is conse and greasy. ts colov isa light 
brown, frequently nearly white, except whore exposed to the weather, 
when ib becomes a dark Ivown, nearly dhe color of our American 
Lidians, Rosy cheeks are quite cominion among Che younger women, 

The Tibetans voices are powertul, (hose of Che men deep; those of 
(he wornen falland nob very shrill Their horring is good, and they . 
qu converse freely fromeone side of a valley Co the other, a distance 
of fally a halt a mile, without ever Juving (o repeat phrases or per- 
coptibly raise the voices. Liesmging (heir voices aro pitched ina lower 
key than is usta among Chinese ov Mongols, and in their chureh sery- 
feos Who voices ave always a deop bass. Then sight does nob appear to 
bo exceptionally sharp, bub | have seen Cow uearsielited persons muong 
them, Chongh blindness, resulting generally from cataracts, is radher 
common, ise oplhalmia, abbributable ina great mensure to their using 
hats but rarely, and Co Cho pinigeney of the smoke in their dwellings, 

‘hey ean endure exposure without any apparent inconventones, in 
(ho coldest wouther TF have xeon thom slip the upper part of their 
potfies ont of their sheepskin gowns (o porform any lind of work requir. 
ing freedom of motion, ‘Tho wonton do nearly all their work with tho 
the right side of (he body completely exposed, and they put no clothes 
on very small children except in the coldest weather, allowing tham to 
m0)yve hou hoked, ov with only a pair of boots on, 

Eonageor™ thoy can also ondure, and thoy ave at all times small eaters, 
Hating vw Hitle whonever they clink their Lon, thoy never take a hearty 
meal, bub stave off continually the pangs of hunger. Though the 
nitive of the food they use is sueh that they can not endnve absolute 
privation from all food for any considerable longth of timo, they cy 
with ease tnvel for Jong periods on sturvalion rations, 

The average longth of life is nob very much shorter fi Tibet tia 
among tho Mongols, though it is certainly lower (han among the 
Ghinege, a have aon, but fow old mon among them, and they were not 


’ 

apoalcing o€ (hoir neghbors, (ho Mengola, William of Rubruk rena: | Vestea 
munition Tevend qua dient qed Dena Gie ireseitur, et qued fiat Conitena ai 
Anspendantiy at steenndati. bie lavautes, verborant, 66 ols adoro” (iiinera~ 
rium, Rdilt Bue, soy, de Paria, pp. 20h) 


“ovér 80 yours of uge. 
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Aman of 70 is held to be very old, and ft have 
not sean a woman of that age, ‘The age of puberty is reavhied an the 
males nbout the fifteenth year, and aneng tho gitls possibly a Tle 
sooner, ‘Tho women beat untit ab deast 88. Bho mothers nave went 
thoir babies; a child continues fo sueblewitif another comes to Labo its 


-plaee; 1, have repeatedly seen children al Fo years of ge walk up to 


their mother and take her breast, Among the mitives married to 
Chinese infanticide is sumotimes practiced, as 1 have been nssured by 
the husbands themselves, but as a general rule tho ‘Tibetin women are 
good mothers, and tho fathers show great fondness for Cheb offspring. 

The most common abnovmulity | have noticed Among ‘Pihelan men is 
a supplementary finger, usually growing from (ho Chim, ind in one 
case from the side of the palm nearest the Title Duger, Phis is also te 
common deformity in China, 1 have sean two eases of men living elib 
feet, or an imperfeetly developed foot with av shortoued Jag. One enye 
of distortion of the spine and one of supermuerary teeth (or double 
row of Jower teeth), have also come fo my notices, and Ashley (don 
(Report on the state of Bootan, p, 76) moutions three albinos dna family 
of Tibetans in Bhutan, 

Fathor Désideri, who Jived in ‘Nibet for thirteen yenrs (A.D. 1710. 
1729), says that “The Tibetans ave naturally gentle, bub uncultivated 
and coarse” (Markhan’s Narrative of the mission of George Bogle, 
p. 806); and Father Horacio della Ponna, another missionary to, Ut 
country in the cighteonth century, says: 

Tho Tibetans, spoaking asa rile, avo Inclined bo vindielivenoas; hut they Inaw 
well how to dissomblo, and whou opportunity olers will nob Mi lo reyvonge thom 
solves, ‘They ero timid and greatly fear Justices, “ *  * Tf, however, they are 
protavtad by some groat lord, (oy lay aside all Soar and hovome arrogant and pron, 
They are greedy of money; * * * they are algo somewhat glyon Colas; % "8 


thoy are qddictod to linbits of intoxiontion; * * * they ave butslightly loyal to 
their chiofs; * " * (hey aro also dirty tod nasty and without roflnemont (Lhd 


p. 818) : 
Father Desgodins, who has been living in Dibeb sines 1856, thug 
describes the Tibetan: ' 


It appears to mo that the Tiboten, no matter who hoe may be, is essentially a alive 
to human respect, If he believes you grott, poworftd, and rieh, thoro Bo nothing hy 
will not do to obtain your good will, your favors, your maney, or oven waiuplo nur 
‘of your approval, Tf he has only something to hope fox, ho will recoils ¢ you sith al] 
the signs of the most profound submission or of the moat gonorous vordintity, acai. 
ing to cireumstances, and will make you iutetminable conplimenta, uatiy the nist 
fulsome and tho most honied expressions that the himan mind has beonublatoiny ent, 
In this Ino ho might give points to the most acvomplished tlatteror of Mayopy. Uf, 
on tho contrary, he thinks you of low station, hoe will only show you adidtuada, at at 
the most, formal, unwilling politeness, Should your fortune change, have yon 
become a boggar in his eyes, abandoned and withont anthority, io wb ones tirnn 
against you, treats you as 0 slave, trices the sido of your anomios, withaa} bMing 
ashamed at the remembrance of his former protestations of devotion and frlendakip, 
without listoning to the dictates of yratilnde, A slave townrd the gtont, tloapot 
to the small, whoover they may he, dutifnl or tronchorana, according to aire 
atancos, looking always for somo way to cheat, and lying alimolosnly to attain hits 
end, Ina word, naturally and eswoutially a falso charnetot. Studi is, Wthink, the 


na i 
Tibetan of ‘the-caltivaton: countries of the sonth, who considers himself mush more 
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. 
civilized then (he shophord or herdsman of the north, with whem T have hed hie 
Littles ifercoures, and of whom Cdo nat pretend Ca draw he pordrait, 

Ono vaulily metorstinds that with suah aehuracter, with chasoluto jubits, the 
Tibetin heeonies easily evnel and vincetive, Often dixeussion, begun in layshtor 
and ustully while cdilaking, ends with denwn Knives, Ef ho tins not nppeasod hla 
anger, ho vover forgives, Revenge alone ean pacity him if he believed himsell 
insulted, Hitt he dows net show ib at Gest, On the contrary, he affoeta to live on 
good borms with hia enemy, Llo invites him, trades im preferences with him, but he 
will pty ball din his cheat alow a oud dinner, during whieh ho had shows (inself 
most friendly ant las sworn tho o¢her lasting: friondship. 

Aneh are tho principal fealis o¢ the Tibetan, What ave dis virttes?  Tholieve lls 
mind is meatluetively religions, aul dhis londs him do willingly porfornt cortain 
oxtornal dovational practicos and even to go on long and trying pilgrimages, which 
cost him, however, but little money, As to religions convictions, he has absolutely 
nond, a result of tho profound ignerance in whieh the lanias leave the peoplo, oither 
on acvount of (heir ineapasity to lonch thom, or porhaps so a8 fo keop (he business of 
worship in thom own hands, as it insures them a targe revenue, ‘Che religious acts 
ofthe people ae only porformed through routine; they do not weletstand them or 
eave Lounderstiand thon hones ignores de the low or classes, seoplicism and indif: 
ferenco in tho othors, principally among the mandaring wmd luna. ‘Mo Sibetan's 
other virtues are nouly all nueterial ones, if Tmay use seo anoxprosdion; this, he 
hours with ease and for long periods cold, fatigue, hunger, cul thirst; but if he 
Anis good compensation for bis siforings, ho will never ovestook if. To is generally 
aetive, bul Jess Industrions thin the Chinese, and arta have advanced meh loss in 
‘Mbot than ti China, While at work, ho sings without a care; at a forst, he zoos 
gossiphig about and drinking with his frionds; ho sings, danecs, and drinks during 
tho night without a rocollection of Che sorrows of the diy before, ov without think- 
ing Of *bho cares of {ho morrow. Such is the Tibotan as T have knewn tha (CG. 1, 
Doxgoding, Lo hihol, pp. 261-258, ) 

Though Father Desgodins las lived longpr among Tibetans than any 
othor foreigner of whom LT know, still (he opinions ef other travelers 
must not be overlooked. ‘Turner (Mimbassy to the Court of the Teshoo 
Lama, p. di0) says: 

‘Cho Tibotaws ave avery hiimane, kind poople; PE have personally lid miamoerons 
opportanitios of observing holy disposition, . 

Thunnulty, and an mmariifiein) geuQoness of disposition, are the constant inheri- 
tance of aPibetan, Unovor saw these qualities preserved hy auy peaplo faa more 
aminent dogree, Without boing sorviloly offteious, thoy are dwiya obliglogy tho 
Higher vated avo uiasatiatings Che tularior, vospoe (at in thotr hohaviar; nov ire (hey 
at all dofloiegt In their attentions to the Comale sox; but, aa wo find (hem moderato 
fa all thaty pressions, in this reapoeh also thoir conduct ia equally remoto from rude. 
newn an adulition, 

Onpb Turner, ib is nob amiss to romark, attributes these pleasing 
qraities of the Tibetan to the much-wbused practice of polyandry. 

Though T would not care to pulup my opiuion against men who have 
hed so mach more oxperiones than | of the native charactor, J can nab 
but think that the Tibet's charnater is nol as black as Moree dela 
Penna aid Desgodips dave painted il, Intercourse with Uiese people 
extchding over six yeags leads ie é0 boliove that the Tibetan is kind- 
hearted, affectionate, mul liw-abiding, and (ul muny of the most objec. 
tiousble Coaltwes iu his charactor, those on which Desgoding chially 
dwolls, only appear in bis intercourse with Coreigners wilh whom he 
lias had hardly any volations, aud whom he rnstinetively fews and 
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; infatrnsts, in view of the open hostility shawn (hem by tho athedul clase 
throughout the couniry. 

Lot ns finish this skoteh of Mboetin charactor by qrtoting whit Ghoy 
say of themselves, and wo need not judge thom more harshly thin the 
author of the Mani Kambum: 

Tho carliest inhabitants of Tihot dosconted trom a lding of montaya anil a fonts 
hobgoblin, and the character of tho tee purtates of thow of 104 fleat purontas from 
tho king of monkoys (ho wad an thorrnte god) thos have volglous faith and tind 
hesrtednoss, intelligence, und application, devotion to reli gion aid toveligionadoba te; 
from the hohgoblin, their ancostress, (hey got erttelly, fondness for trade and money 
making, great hadily sbvength, laatfulness, Candies far ponaty, aud euratveranr 
justincts, Quand of the Lats, p. dai.) 


il. 


ORGANTZATLON—CONSANG ULNA Le POLIELCA LIN DUSTER LA bey 


Our present knowledge of ‘Thotan society is still too impertoet Vo 
justify touching on this subject oxcept with extreme euttion, 

As far as I have been able to aseortain during my residence amang 
the Drupa or tent-dwelliug tribes of Tibet, which, as previously slated, 
Tam led to believe represent the purest typo of Ghat ptwe, and in whieh 
the earliest form of Tibotan civilization has been well preserved, atl the 
members of a clan have no family ame except that of the chiot or ghiu 
which is prefixed {o (heir own, ‘hus, there ave the Konsa, Ohmnri, 
Avik, Nyam-ts’o, Uhu, Su, Na, eta, clans, and iadividuals of thesovlans 
are spoken of as Ohanwi Solo, Nyam-tey’o Purdung, Kors Arabian, ale, 
While & man may marry a woman either of lis own tribal name or one 
of mother, he may not arelative within ab least threo dogrees, and 
chiefs do not marry, [ think, in their claus, The loosouess at Che wit 
riage relations, the difteulty of identifying people who aro only kuown 
by surnames, such as Lobszang, Dorjé, Drolnia, ate, all names of (hut 
dhist origin, togethor with the habit of never using a persons hans 
when addressing him or her, and the yory marked disinelinntion of 
this people, in common with moat Asiaties, Limay remark, of spenking 
of their families or family affairs, mako researches on this subject 
extremely difficult, Tho fact that throughout Tibet not onlypolyandry 
but also polygamy obtains, adds wondorfally to the confusion in when 

. the question of consanguinenl organization is involved, ‘ 
| Sarat Chandra Das (Narrative of a journey round Lake Yaido, py, 
78) says: 

In Tibet thers sve no socin1 restrictions or hindrances to nauringe. "Che viel muy 
bestow their daughters on the poor, the danghtor of a poor man may herame thw 
bride of thy proudest noble of the country, 

The Annuals of the Pang Dynasty (‘Mang shu, Bk, 221, quoted in 
Land of the Lamas, p. 338) speaking’ of the Pang-bsiang, a pute Vib. 
etan tribe living in the seventh or eivhth century, ALO. sonowhies 
nee the western border of the Chinoso province of Kan Sil sys of 

ren? 
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A son may marry Itin deeonsed father’s or unele’s wife (or wivey); a younger‘ 


Drothor hia desoased brother's wilo, but he muy not marry a person of tho siamo cog: 
noma ts hina sf 

Spevking of the Mastern Kingdom of womon (Tuag ait kuo), also a 
principality of eustern Tibet of the samo period, and of which the 
people may have been Tibetans, tho same work yomarks that “the sons 
take the family name of their mothers.” (land of the Tamas, p. 31) 

In the moro highly eivilized portions of Tibel there is no trace of 
family or tribal organization, uor is there any of castes. Certain fami- 
lies tt onch district, town, or eiby have acquired wealth, and numbers 
of them have held official positions—some in the chureh, others in the 
stiale—lor many generations past. Around them, of on the land grauted 
them by the state (jaghirs, thoy cull such grants in India), live numer. 
ous Lonuits, serts (misser), or slaves in some parts of the country, but 
thoy are heldas mombors of tho family they servo, and tho misser at 
Tdhst are not bound to the hind, but may move where they plense, 

Butchers, those who eub up corpses, bogears, and ¢riminals, are. the 
only persons vt the prosont day who do not enjoy the same social priv- 
Hoges as are granted to the highost classes, Dyers and werkers in 
metal ave also, in some loewitios, looked down on, and Ue ostracism of 
theso two latter classes is in all probability a result of continued intor- 
couse with India. 

As further bearing on the subject of relationship, it is interesting to 
notothat, while the Tibetan language is comparatively rich in words 
oxprossing “father? “mothor,? “brothers,” in relation to age, or to 
Aistors, tales, anid aunts, ib has only ouo word for “nephew? or “nice,” 
and this is alo used for “grandson” and “grmddaughter,” and ié has 
none to express “cousin,” bub the word por (spun), “brothers,” or 
Sbrothors and sistors,” is sometimes used (o express this relationship, 
(Land of the Launas, p, 223.) 

The following table gives all the names for the various degrees of 
relationship that t have been able to note, in the Livasan and the east- 
orn ‘Tibetan dialects: * 


Kuglidi. Lavan. Kast ‘Tecan, 








fiend fat he 
Chania te 























Apa. 
Ama, 
Kawo ah'eava, 
Knwo alvo-wa, 
Kawa obewa, 













Stop Mayas 
Slopmather Maya. 
Ron... ite 

‘Dnrtgset ime, 


Phanfya 
China. 
"Taabi 


Elder brat her 
‘Younger brot tin 
Grandaon. 











(raustitinalitor Tame 
Tia Kyagir 
Wlio. ay Ryo 
* 
, 
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“sea, lowavor, Jngichhe, Tih, Mngl, Diet, 5.0. edeung, of pagan 
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Politically Tibet may be divided inte three parts: (1) Cotntry maiden 
direct Livasan rule or influence; (2) country under Chineso rile ay 
influeneo; (8) country under British or other ride or influence, 

Whe Arsh part comprisos all central, wentern, most al Che norllern 
portion of the eonntry, and a fow outlying districts in enstern Tibet, 
such as Mirk’ams, Nyarong, ‘Ts'arong, ete, ‘Pho second pact dehides 
all northeastern ‘Tibet, most of eastern, and ov long, taurraw strip 
called Jyadé, extonding nearly as fie west as the Tengri nor. The 
third part comprises Sikkim, Bluttan, Ladak, ote, 

The spiritual and tomporal ruler of the Kingdom of Divas (Deba 
djong is the term ustally employed by natives to designate this: por 
tion of Tibet) is an incarnation of tho god Shenviizig, Hho patrou saint 
of the land, Ie is called Jyal-wn jyamts’o or Tale Tama. Prior to £720 
the Talé lama was only spiritual ruler of Mibet, bat at butt date le wis 
also mado temporal ruler of the country by the Ohinese, (dour Ray. 
Asiat. Soc, ns, XXXII, pp. Td, BH ef sey). 

Under him js a regent, cooquinlly enNed & King of Mbet,” or Désri, 
who is also a lama, chosen in turn from one of the four grent monasteries 
(ling) of Livasa, and whose appoinknent is made, like that of the Bald 
Jama himself and of all other high dignitaries of the state, subjeet 
to the approval of the Emperor of China, The Désvi is president of 
the-council of ministers, or Nalin, who are five in number, one lama, 
and fou laymen, These administer tho country aud ach also ina 
judicial capacily. (Journ, Roy. Asial. Soe, Toa ef, po 280) "The 
country for adininistrative purposes is divided into 63 djong or ‘line 
tricts,” over which are Djong-pin, appointed by the Gouneil of Minis. 
ters; they are both civil and military chiols of their districts, Besides 
these there are wv numbor of Ddba, some of whom are ehioty of the 
pastoral tribes, or Drupa, inhabiting the move olevated and open 
parts ot the country. 

Certain tracts of land are assigned to ofleors of high rank tor (heir 
support, in lica of salaries, and others are given as endowments to 
Jamaseries, On many, if not all, of these the bonolleiaries hive nob 
only all the revenues derivable therefrom, but exercise also judicvin 
rights over the people inhabiting theso estates, who are their seria, sub. 
ject to all such coredes as they may seo fb bo ordor, sueh as working (ho 
land, going on caravans, on which they have also to supply pret ani. 
mals or saddle ponies, supplying food to officers when passing through 
their place of residence, ete., all such service being known as ua” 

Although I do not believe that slavery exists in the greater part of 
Tibet, and certainly not among the pastoral tribes, beyond, perhaps, 





Lal 
* Yor further details on the organization, both evclestastioal nud oivi) yo! Pia pat 
of Tibat, I must refor the reatler to the follpwing works: Satit Chandi Tins, Nave 
rabive of a Jouney to Lh’asa in 1881!~82, p. 176 of seq. 3 Journal Royal Astatie Nuwinyy, 
new series, Xx111, pp. 10-12, 238-242; Land of tho Tamas, pp. 280 ef eqs OL IL Don 
godins, Lo Thibet @apres la correspondones des imissionnaires, pet ee meg ON RY 
Markham, Narrative of tho Mision of Goorge Bogle to Tibot, po SO cf vey, ; 
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mild form of domostia slavery or sertilom, in some of the outlying dis- 
tricts whore Lhoro is & hitge non-Tibetan population, as in the Ts arong 
province in southeastern Libel, regular slavery prevails, parsons becom- 
mg shios through birth, debt, or erimo, and their offspring bemg 
alse slaves, (Taal of the Lianas, pp. 285, 286.) 

Tho seeond part of Tibet comprises Ghat which is under Chinese rule 
and infnence. It consists of the 18 distriels of castern Tibet, whose 
orguniauion Fo have described elsowhere (Laud of tho Lamas, p28 
et seq), the dyadé or «Chinese Proyines,” and the Kokonor Tibetan 
districts, Ln the Jyadé thore are 36 chiefs or Debas, chosen from among 
the most influential headmen of the country; they receive thetr appoint 
mont from tho imperial Chinese minister resident at Livasa, and are in 
receipt ol a yearly stipend from tho Bmperor of China of L00 ounees of 
silver. Under them are unmmerous chiels of clans whose charges are 
higreditury, (Geographical Journal, ci, p. 377.) ‘The organization of 
the Tibetan bribes living around tho Kokouor is similar to Chat of dyads, 
but the chiels receive their commissions from the imperial resident ab 
Isi-ning (en-su). (lin of the Tamas, p. 78 eé seq, and Diary of a 
journey in Mongolin and Tibet, p, 122 o¢ seq, and p. 285.) 

Tho advantages to Ohine of this organization avo manifold, and have 
been domonstyaled during many conturios of its history, With » mm- 
imum expenditure of foreos and money, China attaches the frontier 
tribes to ib through small allowancos mado lo the most poworltl chicks, 
by granting the people cortain advantages in trade (oxemption from 
dutios ab all Ohiness Gowns along the border), and by giving them lib- 
orty as bo the administration of tho intornal affairs of their country. 
Whonover necoasary a Chinese military expedition ean vintheate the 
supreme withority of the Mimporor by a smalliusplay of foree, whol her 
it be in Livasa or in the waruly districts of northoust TMhot. 

TY, Goopor (Sho Mishineo Mills, p. 131), sponking of he application 
of this system to the wild Indian hill bribes, says: 


Ibis wv ourtons faot that, while we lywwo only fora few yours adopted this ayntom 
of quioting some of Uhe Trdian HHL (rtbes, tho Chitose Government commenced several 
eomburios ago by a similar systom the subjugation of the uamorous (tribes on her 
westarn fongiors, which today form one of the fnost,and most offeetual frontior 
pearda formed by any country in tho world, Along w Wl frontior of over 600 miles 
bho tribys of woxborn Ching form a domplote barvior agaist dagresa from the west, 
‘Lhe ohtef of every olan or tribe has w nein rank eouorred upon him, to whieh is 
vbtaohad a Gifing annaal stipend. Io is furnished with an offtelal dress, which ho 
worrs In tho prosonas of all Chincaa offtenda, To is alowed to vialt the court of 
Pokin ovory five years at lls own expends, If he shoosos, aa & mark of homage te tho 
Himporor, Such visths, hawover, aro properly diaconraged by tho Clinese ofloiala, 
though the nominal priviloge ef boing alowed to go to Vokin is grateful to the pride 
of the barbarians, and malces thom feo that, althongh sinbjeots paying (fitmto, they 
ave AHL poraons of sontoquonde and aullios of @ powerfal empire, 


Altliough fnearrect fis Lo some ditails, L think OGooper has reenratoly 
weighod the value of this system to China. 

Tho political organization of the third seetion of Tibet, whieh com. 
prises Bhutan, Sikkim, aid Ladak, is properly beyond the seope of Chis 
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study. Suiffice it to say that in Bhutan the dual organization notieod in 
Lhasa of a spiritual and temporal ruler is found in tho Dhuirmin Rayjt, 
the spiritual head of the state, and the Deb Raja ov temporal miler; 
there is also a couneil (or Lenchen) of ten members, whieh as under if 
acertamn number of district officers or Djongpon. (Ashley [den, Roporb 
on the State of Bootan, p. 108 6& sep.) 

In Stkicun and Ladak a similar form of government: obtains, with 
only shght differences, due to continued filercomrse wilh or snbjection 
by people of different origin.* 

Tndustrial organization —in all parts of Tibet, whether among (he 
pastoral tribes or in the towns and villages, the women not only de most 
of the household work, but they attend 40 muh of the bartering, make 
the butter, assist m milking the cows and looking after (he tlocks and go 
onthe wa, ‘Themen, aided by the women, work in tho folds, or ge on 
distant journeys, hiving ont their yaks or males to carry freight, or 
hiring themselves out as mule or yak drivers to merchants or bo seme 
neighbormg lamasery. Those who remain in their Lown or village some: 
times follow a trade which occupies them during a small portion of Gheit 
time, Some arosmiths, working silver, copper, ov iron, and, when needs 
De, becoming carpenters, gunsmiths, or locksmiths; obhors, aynin, oeenpy 
themselves, when industriously inclined, twisting yarn, woaving garters, 
or making felt. In the towns nearly all shops ave kept by women, 

Although the division of labor between the soxes in yery unequtd, 
much the greater part devolving upon the women, the posithon of thint 
sex is not affected injuriously thereby, Tho wife's opinion is always 
asked in household matters and in questions of trade, and her auihor 
ity in the house is supreme, Sho joins with the men inal diversions 
with perfect freedom and assurance, and in nearly avery walk of life 
she is held to bo on a footing of perfect equality by tho mule sex. ‘Mutas 
Turner (Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama, p. 350) snyn: 

Comparatively with their northern neighbors, tho women of ‘Mot anfoy an oty- 
vatedatation insociety, To the priviloygos of yabminiod thor y the wife heraadita tho 
character of mistress of the family and companion of hor husband. The company 
of all, mdeod, she is not ab all times entitled te oxpuct, Ditforent pursuits, eithor 
agricultural employment or mercantile spoculationa, may ovensionagly cunie the 
tomporary absence of cach; yol whatever Iw the r all, tho profit of the lihover 
flows ito the common atore, and whou ho retains, whitover anty have Jeon his 
fortuno, he is seeuio of « gratefal welcone ton soctal home, 

Pe ives Desgodins, spouting, however, more expecially of eastern 
y Says (Le Thibet, p. 24-4): 

It is not amiss to give hore a further sketch af tho condition af women fy ‘hat, 
Where thoy are not confined to they homes usin Indinvand in China, Hore the women 
go rhont, lool.nftor their housohold aitairs, or ade on (ha markot plice, work i the 
field, spin boforo their duors while gossiping with thom fh fonda, Feeant Longs jet poy oe 





* See J. 1). Hooker, Himalayan Journals, 1, p. 290 of Penni GOT. Vine, Traveta in : 
Kashmu, Ladak, Tsleardo, 1, p. 252 ef aeg.y We Movreratt, Travels in the Tinalayaat 
Provinces of Tindoostan, at, pp. Lt, 18, 20, 12, vba, , 
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sometimes on fob, eb others on horsebasic, In this reapoot the ‘Tibetan woman fs 
vory tien, bit she ia, novertholesa, the aleve, tha dradgo of ono or more hushenda; 
she fs bought he eny o(her goods without asiing her consent, In this way she, hy 
tight, hevomos a kind of househokt chiet, bué she lies to submit horself fo a) the 
wishes, Cha caprlees, tho beutnl peuwsions of her husbaids, * * * Tall heathen 
omntiies the won is looked down upon ad an inferior eronture to wan, ‘The 
Tibotans hive oven # word to designate her by, whieh may be translated by “low 
even ture,?* 

Fathov Tue (Souvenirs Pun voyage dans lv Tortarie ob le Phibet, uy, 
p. 260) looks ab the subject in a different light. 

One thing whieh tends to make mo believe that in Cibet there i possibly less 
depravity than hr certain other houthen countries, is Uw grout freedom enjoyed by 
the women. Inatond of vogotating imprisoned in their hones, thoy lord a laborious 
lify full of activity. Bosides having tho eare of thor households, they nunopolize 
All tho small commerce of the country, They poddle goods here and there, sproad 
thom out in tho atroots, and Ieop uoarly el) the retail shops. Tn the country they 
thie Gike a large sliare in all family puvauite, 

Ohinese anthers have Cound the cause of this superior position of 
Nbetan woman over those of most other Asiatic countries in thoir 
superior physique (Journ, Roy, Asiat, Soe, i. 8, XXTU, p. 280, also 
Taund of the Lamas, p. 211), but it is probably in part due to Buddhism, 
and still more (o polyandry, ‘he former by admitting women into the 
sangha vaised thom materially in the social scale; the latter by the 
importanb volo it makes them play in the family life has bad the same 
olleot4 

Trhevitance—VProperly is inheriled by the sons or brothers of the 
decoased. Tho daughters or wile geb nothing, [tb is common, if not 
usual, for a wife, on Che docease of her liwsband, to shave hor hed and 
bevome wintunor ad. This custom is also found anong the Mongols. 

According (o Chinese anithors (but b have been unable to corroborate 
their statements), none of tho personel property of a deceased person 
is inherited by his relatives, 

One-half of the proporty of the cosonsed is given mway in oharitios and the othor 
haltis sont bo bhe Linas, who ars invited to read the snored books to his indent and 
contented while se doing, Tt follows that all the (personal) proporty of the 
dovansed ia disponed of, the poronts, ohildron, husband, or wify vetaining no part of 
it whatovar, *(ontn, Roy, Aniat, Soe, net, NAW, p. 22.) 

The goal estate vomains, however, in the funily, and, consisting 
natlly of & large house and some very simul and vob by any means 
forlilo tletds, not sofleiont to support several funilies, ib is usual to 
keep the estate undivided; all the children of the deceased live in the 


"house of their parent, the sous only taking one wile to themselves: 


*Sman-be (pronotneed mauha), This Infortorlty is nok very noticonblo among 
pastoral or notuidio trikes, 

{novehiko, Tih, Bayl, Diet, a ve apenesays: “Several neighbors or inhabiturts 
of wv illage, who haven connnen Zand (ins become rex pu-gebig-ekig, Gnenthers af 
the game family,! ave ented apwear brothers. ‘Tas common tie entails on them (he 
duty, whanaver a danth Gukes place in Chatr ananber, of carly Cor tho eromntion af 
the doad hody.” 
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(Land of the Lamas, p. 211.) Among Ue pastoral tribes, the sons 


divide the floeks and herds of their deceased father, aller Usenet 
iv Wn, tbs 


considerable portion for presents to the elergy, bub among ; ; 
the more. civilized regions of the country, the widow loos Hot diherit; 
she goes back to her family, ov, if she has children, becomes depend: 4 
ent on them, or else she becomes an ai. 


IV. 
DRESS AND PERSONAL ADORNMENT. 


The earliost description T have met with of a Tibotin tribe, Che 
Wang-lsiang previously reforred to, is in the Aunals of the Mang 
dynasty of China (A. 1.618-007), Lbissaidol thom: Mon and women 
wear long skin gowns, or gowns of coarse woolon sbalt with a rough 
surface” (Land of the Lamas, p. 338), Of tho Takulitn, who Laduartortedd 
the Kokonor, and were possibly of Tibetan stock, wo read in éhie 
Annals of the Sui dynasty (A. D., 681-618) thal bhoir women “did up 
their hair in plaits, on which they sewed beads aid cowrie shellys (hey 
wore long gowns and the men wore broad-brimmed hats” (Qp. sip. 
cit, p. 336), P 

Priav Odovie, who visited Tibet in the carly part of the fourteenth 
century remarked that “the women have their hair phuted ino more 
than one hundred tresses” (IT. Yulo, Oathay and the way thither, 
I, p. 150), aud since that time tho fashion of drossing and wourdiy (ho 
hair bas not materially altered in the wilder partis of the eouniny, 
although under Chineso and Indian influences the fashion hay been 
slightly changedin parts of the country adjacont lo those inhabited by 
people of these two races, 

The national dress of both sexes consists in a very fall, bigh cot 
lared, large, and long-sleeved gown called eube (a word of Turkish ori 
gin). This gown is of sheepskin in wintor, of native cloth (dra ov ta)* 
in sumer, It is tied tightly avonnd the waist with a woolen girdle so 
as to make it very baggy about tho waist, and it reavhes down o nbowt 
the knee when worn by men and to the ankle when worn by women, 
In a large part of the cowntry this is dhe only garment wor, Nhe col 
Tar and cufts and hem are sometimes faced with blach velyet or red ov 
blue cloth, or striped tru, ov with otter or leopard shin,  Duttons are 
not usually used, although those of Ohinese make or army buttons 
obtuined from India are much sought after, and small silver coins (hall 
rapess generally) are frequently made into buttons, bab more op 
account of them being ornamontal than for any use thoy are put to. 

The onf of the cuba and the way of wearing if differ in various 
parts of the country; the pastoral Tibelaus wear it, mueh shevler Guin 
those living in towns and villages, and who do wot pass meh of (heir 
time riding or climbing, So likewise tho trhuming of the euls nad 
Sleeves diflers according to the tribe, 
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In (he easeol the stammer cloth ede, tho favorite color for men whet 
itis made of (rak ds purple. The color of the efuba worn by women is 
blue, or striped throughout eastern Tibet. Te (ov dened) is wn undyed 
woolen slait usually of courser fox ture than the (ud. One o?ubain the 
collection (No, L67185)* ts of tie purple drake immed wilh leopard skin, 
Another is of undyed fa, made at Draya, (ho collar freed with striped 
truk (No, LO7 L060)" Tn this xection of eountry Che people do not usnally 
wear sheepskin eavbas, aud a gown of undyed é¢ is commonly worn 
over an inner one of purple or blae teak ‘The lenguh of the cuba 
shown in pl. tis 6 feet 6 inches; this is the average length of all such 
garmonuty, whieh have no pa ticwlar (Ut, or vather which fG auy wearer, 

The sheepskin Vuba (No, 67194) *, sueh as is worn by the Tibetans of 
the Kokonoy, is alse found in oastern Tibet. The solhu and culls are 
faced with red gloth and otter skin, and (he hom with black velvet 
atifghed with silks of different colors, ‘Mus gown 1s a very handsome 
one of the kind, 

Another cuba in the collection (No, 13 OGL) * is of ved teak Imed with 
sheepskin, Sueh gowns are usually worn by lamas, but many laymen 
also wear red clothes, the color boing a favorite one in Tibet and Mon- 
golia, 

In pl Lis shown a ol uba foro girl of 12. Lt is made of striped truk, 
in which green, red, white, and blue preponderate, 16 is trimmed on 
the collar and culls with obter skin, 

In Dhasa and the more civilized portions of Tihet genorally, e’ubas 
of foreign broadcloth ov Chinese gowns (ao-¢i and piao-dzit) of silk or 
satin ave frequently worn by the wealthy of both BOXES, ‘Theye are too 
woll known to require deseription, 

Rain coats mado of fell and cub ona pattern simile: to the ouba, 
Though somewhat shortor (Lf feet $8 inchos) on account of the stiffness of 
the material, ara worn in the Kokonor distriet and in some other por- 
tions of northeastern Tibet. The museum collection contains one of 
theso (No. 131060).* A circular cape of felt is worn instead of this in 
the Iorba country. It is espee inlly usolul on horseback, covering not 
only tho rider but the horse completely, and is large enough to cnable 
the wearer ¢o wrap himgoll’ in ib and sleop well proteeted without any 
other covering. 7 do not believe that similar garments are worn m 
contral tr western Pibet, Good tek is waterproof, and light ol? bas 
aro ollen carried by travelers bo use in bad weuther. 

Tho girdles worn aro usually of woven wool, from 2 to 8 fnehes 
broud and 6 or 7 fect long. The patterns vary in color, bub little in 
design, whieh is always a narrew traverse stripe. The collection con. 
tains one of red, blac, while, brown, and yellow wool (No, 407201),* 
lorminating at oither oud ina fringe. Another girdle is of red, blue, 
green, blae I, and while wool (No. 167280)" “Very frequently a five varia 
of Chinese silk or a piece of Ohineso blue cotton cloth take the place 


* Not Uhwtiutod in thiapaper. 
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Gf the home-made girdle, Other specimans tu (he vollection, such us 
the one from Jyadé, may be compared with this. ; 

A pair of boots (7am) completes with the tube (he costine of the 
wild ‘Tibetan. Near the Ohineso border, in the Kohanor, those boots 
aro of cowhide and of Uhinese make and pte, as shown in plik 
Women and men wear the same kind of boob Tb is bound Uphtly 
below the kneo with a leather thong or a long garter of wool. 

Tn localities more distant from China the national boob is fond, It 
has a sole of raw yak hide which Jeps and taens up rround Ue sides, 
which are of several thicknesses of white cotton cloth strongly stitehed 
together with a broad scam down the middle of the top to the tamed. 
up pointed tov, Sometimes, in mews hoats, the typer wud log is af red 
leather, brought to Tibet trom westorn Ohina, the best coming tron the 
Ohien-ch’ang, iu southwestern Ssii-cl’un, ‘The legs of most bouls ave 
of tuk, somethnes of one color, sometimes of picces of dillerent jad 
somewhat gaudy colors, as shown in pl. 2, figs, Landy. Mho leg of the 
boot is usually lined with » very comse woolen stl, and no socks avo 
worn on the feet, Tho gartors ave about 44 feeb long aid) duh broad, 
the designs usually very narrow longitudinal stripes. Some of thom 
ave beautifully fine and show great taste tn the selection of the cotava, 
(See pl. 13.) 

Among lamas the legs of the boots aro invarisbly red aud the uppers 
are always of white cotton cloth, Some fine boots ave made with the 
upperssand legs of red Jeathor, or the Joga of ved and bine Jeuther, 
asin fig. 4. Another very handsome pair of boots in the collection 
(No, 167170 and Diary of a Journey, obe,, p, 14y fg, 5)* is worn only by : 
high lama dignitaries in the northeast part of the country (Kokonor), 
This boot is entirely of red russinn Ienthor, and the gouma aro covered 
with embroidery in difforent colored. silks, 

In L’asa and among ‘Tibetan officials in the moro oivilized. portions 
of the country generally the Chinese official velvet or satin boot is fre. 
quently worn, asis also a boot of blace buckskin of Chinese pattern, 1s 
far as the foot and solo are concerned, bub with a high ‘Tibotan Tog 
This latter style is worn with garter, is made in many localities by 
Ohinese artisans, and is much liked by the natives, (Sed Diary of 
Journey, eto,, ». 14, fig. 6.) 

Trousers are occasionally worn by the mon; thoy are always made 
like those worn in Ohina, and ave of cither sheapskin, native loth, or 
coarse cotton, rather baggy, and reach down to about the auklo, where 
they are hold bye garter, The boot is worn over thom, Tn some of 
the more civilized portions of the country leggings ( tao-ku), like those 
used. by*Ohinese, are also worn by*tho woulbliy, 

Meonand. women frequontly wear a short shivtfof raw sill (hurd, In 
Tibetan), roiching to above the waist and with long sleeves, Anong 
the Kokonor Tibetans and in eastern Tibot it is mude with w broad 
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TIBETAN BooTs WITH GARTERS, 


Tig 1, Trppian Boor and Garner, ‘Truk log, ecouton top, yak hide Kole 
(Cat No 191015, US N Mo 


Tig 2 ‘Tran Boor anv Garin, ‘Trade log, Jonthor lop, yale hide xalo, 
(Cat No toisn US NM) 


Fig.3, Koxonor Tpran Boor. Chiveso mamuthetnie — Woolen gare 
(Gat No 172, WS 8 My! . 


Fig § Taitan Boor ano Garerr Leather leg and lop; yak lida aole 
(at No 167401 Us N My : 
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TiBETAN BooTs WITH GARTERS 
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collar feed with red elotliand edged with obter fir. Phe style of shim 
wortat Edeasa id an central Bibel wenerally is similar de the above, 
excep! Chat Che colkuvis aarroser  Maatmples of these shirts are in the 
Muse collection, Baré is umenufaelored in Bhutan. 

fiecentral and western Tibet the women frequently wear over heir 
shouklers a shawl (faded), fastened at Cho neck witha darge birekte ef 
gold ov silver, tia hadahk, instead of (his shawl sheep or lambskin 








‘ape ds worn, 

The Tibedits have adopted the Chinese warsteoart or kaa ehkion, 
rather close fifting gamed! budloumye at (he neck and cewn the right 
side atnder Choatrm, wilh no sleeves, aud large armholes, ‘This Chey 
make of native cloth (ak) amoug the less civilized ‘tribes, and in 
eastern Pibet ibis nearly iivariably of the striped pattern, El ts worn 
West do (be shin under tho euba. Phe Chinese viding jacket (we ina 
(sf), with short, wide sleeves and reaching down Coa little above: the 
waist, mide of native cloth or of foreign broadcloth, is atse offen worn 
in centval Tibet by officials nud soldiers, 

As previously slated, the ek aba is the garinent par cveellence of ail 
Tibetans, but only the pastoral tribes have strictly adhered to it; 
elsewliore the women inore especilly have ndopled a maditled costume, 
Tita, in parts of eastern Pibet, Batangy, for instance, over ihe ef ubas, 
ustally made of native cloth, but sometimes of bite cotton, Chey wear 
ahind of bow plaited petticoat reaching to the ankle and mado of striped 
fruh, oP elven apron which newly meets in the baek. Others, as in 
Chala, wear a long sleaveless pown over the cloth deuba, the two bound 
around the witint by at ssh, 

Th central Tibet Cho costiime of the women of wealth is most eliaho- 
rele, Trequoully of broenaded silk or satin, but (he general slyde of dress 
is osyentially Ge same, one or perhaps two long gowns, a shirt, and 
possibly aka ehien. ‘The boots af men and women are the same, 
though wealllly women aso frequently wear Chinese yelyet boots, 

Tho mon of Lalak wear a elo: (he pe she) of woolen, Uhiek and wan, lt is 


ustuully white, or reGher if li once lech whites for aa the people only wash then. 
rloaks are always of a ditty 

















selves once iw yon, ad never wash their clothes, Ue 
hue, Ronnd their fegs, from hoee fo rnkle, (hoy live e Uhang 
phying) of fo filling fightl), or oko wirpped close round the log nnd secured by a 
waurtor Ghang-gdeb), whieh is wot spirelly round the leg trons Che aable mpavird. 
‘Tho gartér is goporelly Dlaeh, Dit sonmofinies red. On Chest heads they wear cithor 
quilted skull eaps, as filthy ad (heie cloaks, or capes of shoopshin with the woot 
inside, and witht erge lap behind, whieh covers the back of tte neck as woll is 
thoena. ‘Those be better ciremustances lave fir eaps of the sume shape, Thoir 
boots are of foll, with soles of sheep or pgoalskin, whieh we toed ap atl tonud 
and sown to the fott, ‘The appar part of the folt boot is open to the flont and is 
allowod to fall over, something i the miner of the boots worn in Kgighont in 
Charles 1's Gime. (Aloy, Cnoninglum, Ladek, pp. B05.) 

In Lahde (he women were a black woolen jaekel with a large striped woolen 
peitioa( of niuny ecolavs, geudrally wreen, blue, red, and yellow, veneblie below (he 
md log. Over all they worrn sheapskin with the w d, or rather 
akowered, in front by a tare row or brass ncedle, ‘The poorest elassea dstve thie oul- 
sido of the skin plain, but those tn better erreduistanees caver it wath coarse woolen 
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yall dithdr ye, vino, gieon, or yellow, with a biond buidor always of a Hiorons 


“ggolor, The uppor classes cover this shoopaldn eloale olthear with Inaoude or with 
+ Bille, (Crimfaghain, loo, ap, oil.) 
& Tu Bltutan the droge la g loos woolen coal rouching to tho know, hound son the 
Syst by athigk £61d of cotton cloth. ‘tho full ont of the oanb fe wand nea pooket 
‘and ig well atorod with botolont, proparod olunam, ole, Tho women a clitesa ia, Lleo 
that of tho Sikkimess, a Jong cloak with loose slesves, ‘Tholr chivf ornamonta are 


ampe1 beadg, corals with those who can afford then, and large pins, (Aahtoy Ion, 


‘Roport ofthe State of Bootan, py. 120, 140.) 

zs Ha'ts.—Among the Kokonor Tibetans, on accowtt of the custom pre. 
* Availng among the men of shaving all the hair off the head, somo head 
. foyer is invarmbly worn, A Jow-pointed cap of green, red, or bluo 
» “Gloth or cotton and faced with Jambskin is tho most common end cover 
worn by men and women (pl. 8). ‘This cap ts also worn by the Mon- 
* gols in this region, but the latter usually ndd to ita vod tassel or fringe 
‘fixed to the apex and hanging all over the crown.* 
’ "In winter the mon wear a pointed cap of felt, somotiines covered with 
* Plie ox red silk, with ear flaps, v largo flap behind and one in front, 
which is frequently worn slightly iuelined forward so na to Mako a 
visér. , These flaps are covered with fox skin (pl. d). The women and 
girls of all ages wear, wintor aud summer, thelow-pointed oap desaribed 
‘hove, though many always go barcheadad. Some of the woulthy ones 
ver around cap wadded or made of felt and covored with silk, with a 
yidé tuurned-up brim faced with fnv, fox, or sablo, Lt is eopiad on the 
‘ongol hat for women, worn wike among the onstern as woll’aa the 
estorn tribes of that race. 
bor above ate the lidts peoultar bo pide es beta, s, and the one 
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Rudin 1d pl, 8, Og, 2 oppenrs, froft Ohinego jyorkka,, to’ boon worn 
by theo oarly.ag tio olglith, contiey of four ope. Br 
fab a shes, fhe Ohipess fle hab ts fraquioutly worn, b nally 
ni by wh dr black, With wv bYdondod band around thé bite i ‘ 
isi, Which is vory popitlar throughout THbot, is worn by bob i 
0 eh, A turban mado of a piéce of rathor course raw sili dyad 
Iéabout 
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i ten feot long and a foot: broad, ia also frequently worn by, 
the inéh tmong the Kokonor Tibetans and in all other parts of the 
country. r 

In those sections of ‘Tibet whore the men novor trim thelr hair, and 
where it forms a thick and tangled mass falling over the shoulders, 
only cut in a fringe Just oyor the eyes, the poorer people elther wear 
Beth cover at ml or only a pivee of cloth or shegpsttin arranged so 
§ 
a a fj,the tangled hair under it is a sufficient protection against the 
¥e i a, A snumer hat of a peculiar form 4s, however, worn in eastern 

A ordi £ to p Ohinoss wok ontitted Stel-s y it, y 2, & uo Kokunor 2 ee 
ay een Aan tribes which tisod eile thy AMAL ings a 
wlio x} tlitt tine alo sonian) bron holnofa shapod ile Who onps these Ybotung! nigh Q 
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eomne down over the ears. This rude head cover has uo“top to tho‘ 
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TIBETAN AND MoNauL CAPS. 


Vig. 1. Moneor Fur Car. Waddod; coverod with purple sadn, trimmed wi Ch aabla, 
red ribbons, 
(Cai. No. 181182, U. 8. NM 


Fig. 2. Koxonon-Tineran Car, Red cottons grown tim, frood wilt himbeaddiin 
(Cat. No. 131186, U.S. N. Mp 


Report of National Musoum, 1893,—Rockhill PLATE 3. 
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TIBETAN AND MoncoL Caps, 
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TIBETAN CAPS AND HATE 


Fig 1 ‘Teran Winuer Cap Volt; covered wilh) green clath, teinmaed: wilt 
fox-slan, 
(Unt No 10710, U 8 NW) 


Mg, 2 Koxoxoer Turan Winter Car Polty coveted with bine atin, dan 
with fox-skin. 
Wat No wre, 0 8 NM) 


Fig 3 Suwier Har ot Tama Moncory “Tatty Dine tamed with ad loth 
(Cat No lo7iol, U.S NAL) 


Tipetans. Shaws covered with sotto aloth§ vin heen 





Fig. d, Sustwer [Tat or 
with rer, 
(Ont No 167102, & NM) 


Roport of National Muse un 1893 Rockblil PLaTe 4, 
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/ and northern Tibet, and also by the Mongols of the Tsaidan, ‘Mia 
worn by the Mongols of the Traidam (pl. t, lig 8) is ef felt, the crown a 
frineated cone about $ mches high witha tliat top and about 44 inches 
in diameter where it joius the brim, which is some 16 inches in diame- 
ter, Tho brim is usally faved with red or blue cotton, and a string, 
with a slipknot drawn tight wider the chin, holds it on tle head, The 
summer hab worn in ‘Libel, and called share or chyar dja, is higher and 
heavier. The crown and brim are made of blades of coarse gruss bound 
together with woolen thread; over this is sewn white cotton. The 
inside of the brim is faced with ved loth, A band of fell about an ineh 
broad projects trom tho base of the crown, aud the head tits in it, It 
is held on the head by a throatlatch, on which slides a bend as seen in tle, 
4d, The specimon ju the Museum isan exceptionally tine shara, made in 
Nameu dé, near (he Tengriuor. The inhabitants of this district are noted 
for the qualify of the summer hats they manuthetare, This hat is not, 
as far as Tam aware, used in central or westevn Tibet, butt have seen 
ir im commou use among the Wamba of eastern Tibet, (laud of the 
Linnas, pp. 182, 2546.) 

The gonmmon fur-trimmed eap with a large flap behind and broad ear 
pieces, in general use in northeen China and Mongolia (ph 3, tly 1), 1s 
manufactured in Peking for the trade; it is also in common use in Tibet. 
Tho Tibetan foym is shown in plod, fly. i. In Livang the men woar in 
stumumer a cena piece of white colton clo¢h ommunented on the top 
witlt & blue-eloth disk, the center of which is red. Ao drawing string 
(ixed in the lining anables Ghem to fasten ib on thoir hoads, wand their 

sheavy queues ave twisted around i. (Land of the Lamas, pp. 244) 

George Bogle, who visited Shigatse, in Ultevior Tibet, in 1774, thus 
describes the dress of the people of that country: 

Tho sorvands and ponsants wou horizontal caps imide of lorka ot aheaps’ wool, 
dyed yellow, ‘Thoy are like tho Seoteh bounota, but ane larger, 1 never saw ono 
above § foot in duamater. ‘Tho women in the winter tise cover their heads with 
Amal, rough caps of (ho same wicterits. Sometimes they dye Chai a deep blood-cod, 
“oe * Mo higher laymen wear tunieyol sitin, broouded ov phdy, lined with sheep 
tnd lamb skin er Sihoan fura, ® round cap fico with fur and crowned with a 
ak tasael, and Bulger-hido hoots. Red broadeloth tinios are algo for fram uncom. 
mon. ‘Tho woyten wear a Jacket nud potticont, reaching e little holow the kneo, of 
coarad hhlurket, ov serge, stripad a plan, or of Chineso antin, deeording to tholr cone 
ditions Tatar Klockings, soled with leather and gurteod under (ho ios, When 
dipsved, they have # proce of cloth (hrown clonk-lise over their shoulders, All ranks 
of them aro nt great pains mi adaming ther heads, plating (heir hai neatly enough 
with coral and ambor heads, bugles, or perrls, ‘They wore, uso, necklaces of thom, 
where the pieces of amber are somotines an lage a8 a hon's ogg. ‘The quantity of 
the too lirst kinds of bonds that is on the head, even of a ponseut’s wife or danghtor, 
is anmamg. ‘The last tivo sorts fall to (he alutre only ef the ladies, (GR. Maa kien, 
Narrative of the Mixaonu of George Bogle, ota., p. 120.) bs 

Before passing to a desertpuion of the ovaamoents worn hy Tibetans, 
itis necessary to deserihe the mode of wearing the hair, as most of the 
ornaments worn by the women are attached to their lau, 

i. Mis. 184, pt, 3-—— 14 
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o 
+ Among the men the hoarl ts elther entirely slutved, ss winangy thee 
Panaka of tho Kolonor, or they follaw, 1 went ul pants of eustor 
Tibet, the Chinese fashion al’ shaving wl the huh except an the a 
and doing that up into y queue, or else the fade ty allowed to Tuuug 2 
down naturally over tho shoulders stad ix teinanvedd aver thee) os, ag 
among the Drupas, Among these latter weaneession is was mind, 
to Chinese ideas, and while weaving the bait iu thie lunt wentioned Ways 
a portion of it ts plaited filo a queue, or a yun at’ Cubes Tale is, Hat onails » 
onto tho shagay mop of natural hair nud tully lon eto ties avon alk 
Among the women the national mote of nmnyging the haity a mag's 
whieh in shghily modiflod forms 14 fomnd fram Ladakh to the Kokono 4 
is to make inmunorable little plaits talling fom the crown of the heads, 
down over the shoulders and reaching Cs tha waist, (en Dhay ot §74 
Tourney, eto, P» 266.) Ln song paris of the eountiy, we te Hat nge’ 
Ohala (Ta-chion-lu), ete, tho hair is worn in one big phat tooygingy 
down the back, while in central Tibet (Lina, Shigatee, ete.) is dong! 
up in two or three luge plaits, wort either hanglys dewi i trond, 
or more usually twisted around the howd. J eertad parte at lyadd" 
® combination ot tho national headdress ant the Chinese qyuong ied 
the style adopted, ‘Tha mode of dressing the Jatir dees not vary in’ 
the same locality among tho unmarried yid imuaied women, Change th 
ornaments do, the married ones wearlng Muny more, bul among tho" 
males itis customary to keep boys’ hends completely sliwved: till hoy 
are nearly wabile, i 
Thoagh the men among the pastoral “thetans duke wbsaclutely NO, 
care of thoir hair, boyond rubbing ovoasionally we Iatior on th 
scalp, by which means, they say, they keep ont veut wnt the skin bf 
made healthier, the women devote muoly time tu reurrauging thelr fr | 
quently elaborate headdress, combing te lute (thoy tae the conrse! 
heavy wooden Chinese combs) and in phuiting ib onew or mere ie weelte” 
The only Tibetan, mon who went ormumtants on’ Cede bide are to ba 
found among the pastoral tribes, where a large ques, namilly af tnlag f 
hair, ig worn in addition to thelr fll sult of tangled focka, On tlilatsy, 
gueve, which terminates in ataasol of black sill und frequently eeauhoae: 
to the ground, they eithor string fluger rings (ph 5, few, Lo nd 10) ancl 
ilngs of ivory, or thoy sew on a narrow athip of red cloth big pleces ol . 
turquoise and small charm boxes, shuilar in shape and size to the 198 
This band is fastened on the queue ut haut the hotght of the sheallars? 
and reaches to the waist or lowor, ‘The queue is asnally worn wounds 
around the head, and the ornaments on if form a erown, the big ivor 
ring being always in front, 
An oarringis worn in the loft onr by tho mon in most paris af Tbe 
In the Kokonordtis a lerge gold or silver Loop about 2 ineles In dha 
wha eet to Soe NE és 2 be 
"¥ IL Parke, China Roview, xvut, p, 8%, says: “Long before the Mongnla oxlated 7) 
88 o Sinto tho Nitchon Tata wore called pienefaxcha (queue wearers’) by | 


Chinese, and, Inke thoir kinsmen, the Manahua, thoy mal H warbd 1: 
ian Ge “he ae Fi ) thoy niaile the Chinese thoy enuquered 72 
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RINGS, BUCKLES, AND OTHER ORNAMLNTS. 


Pig. . Pam ov Caer Gnalnbainns., Large fraraiden in conten 
Cat. No, 241180, Us NM 


Fig. 2. Corp Srurt Buekrie  Turqiowe aronnd coral, representing batteries, 
Livasa. 
(Cut No. L8esit, OLS. MF 


Fig. 3. SULVER SHIRE Becki. Cont centers desc, batter tion, Kitite, 
(Cut, No. 17a U8, NALD 


Vig. 1. sitnt Burion, Coral bonds mounted negilver, “ta ehin in 
(Cnt No. 13180, U.N, ML 


Tig. i. SEVER Stunt Bockiy, Center of corals hedy br tarqiade,  Taoehlen in, 
(Unt, No WL70b, U.S NM 


Figs, 6-1L Smven Roxas. Corel and Curnob, 
(Gat Nos. 167277, 162280 LO7278, 107278, INTAD DNNTE Tas NMED 


Vig. 12. Gait Cuarm Box, Sob with tard nolie, Noplesa nnasbuetie lan, 
(Gat. No 167211, U.S. N. AL) 


Fig. 13, Prague, Contor of silva, border ot carat dau. Che aflaanientition 
Jopresonts butterflies, [1 Gho eynter is tha myatie ay lnhte OM. Wor da 
Chala, (Ta-chivn-tu.) 
(Cat No 167212, U.5. NAG) 


Fig. Ud. Savor Siopeer ov Sevier Boeri. With smi apa, “Pape set wath 
coral and turquoise, ‘Te nidamn, 
(Cat No, 107294, U.S NMA 


* 
Bug. 15, Britasy OnNaxNT, Worn by Mongol Women, Coppi obnaiint ah tay 
sub with turquoise and coral hondts, 
(Cat No 10710, U.S, NAL) 


Wig. 16. itay Plague or Stnver. Sot with coral and Ciretoine, Hor hangs, 
(Cat, No 10721, U8, NAL) 
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EAR RINGS ANO OTHER ORNAMLNTS, 


Fig. 1. Man's Bar Ring. Siyor; tee tramobwe veto hoop, Crnat heads at Vani 
wud nde af perlant. dvasa, 
(Cnt. No, UT2RY, US NMG) 





Vig. 2. Women’s Staynk Ban Reve, Blawer at end oad heap, Pendant bo whan 
fintt. Chin ols'nan, 
(Cat. No, G17, 7, 8.N, ML) 


Tig. 8. Women’s Sinvin Bak Rexok, Contd hood ia tawer pt Hating, 
(Gut, No, 107984, UN AL) 


Fig. 4. May's Stevie Mar Ring. Coral aol on hao, Kyloner. 
(Cat No 167281, U SNM) ‘ 


Fig. 6. Women’s Sinver Bar Rinas. Uo teslaperd plage atiiited wit Gerqiedim, 
Silver hook holds up earring, shule ring an heap; alee hor ylig be bea 
the formor in place, Civamdo nud Laan, 

(Cnt No, 7210, 6.8 NM 


Mg.8, MAN’s Mar Ring. Carvel and two Girqualkes selon heap. Korbi 
Ts'radant, 
(Cat No" wag, Uys NM) 


Fin. 7, Sever Toormaich, Bar Spoon, AND TWH ALIN, 
(Gut. No 107272, U8, N ML) 
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eter set with a coral or Gurquoise bend, (See pl, 6, figs. 4 and 6 
Although made in Korlak ‘ts’nidam, the latter is a Trbetan earung in 
shapo and style, Frequently a little strap passes aver the car aud 
takes the weight of the earring off of the lobe of thoear. A small disk 
ob leather or bone fixed on the hoop presses against the ear, prevents 
the varrmg from turning, and keeps the jewels in front, which would 
without it fall to below the var by their weight. 

Among the pastoral tubes of central Tibet (Namrn, dyadé, ete.) the 
men, while sometimes wearing the above-described earring, wear algo a 
larger ono consisting of a pendant of gold or silver in the middle of 
which is a large coral bead. The lowor part is wv hoop, on which is frs- 
towed a airelar or heart-shaped plaque set with turquoises, (PL 6, 
fig. L) Ds earrmy 18 about 3 inches long. A. rough piece of tur. 
quoise is frequently Ged (o the right ear, without any setting whatever, 
Thus 18 a favorite ornamont all over Tibol, even among the wealthy 
people in the inost civihzed parts of the country. 

Ln Livasa aud other parts of central Tibet, hesides the heop pre- 
viously desevibed, oftiemls usually wear a plain gold hoop to which is 
Nxedw pendant about 3 inches long, in the middle of whieh is a large 
peal; in (his pendant are sot trrqnoises; the lower end is enameled w 
tarqaese blue. (i. 2D. Tooker, Himalayan Journals, 1, p. 271, and 
Dinry of Journey, ote, p. 256.) 

Around their necks most Tibetans wear charm boxes (gawo) of wood, 
silver, copper, or lenther, in which arocarried charms against the various 
aeuidents which inay overtake (hom, Those charms ave usually win 
Polligible or meaningless sanskrit words (seo Emil Sehlagintveit, Bul- 
dhisin in Tibet, pp. 174, 25d, ote,), or somotines a copy of a short Ganon- 
lent work, a8, for esunpla, (he Diamond culling sttra” (Dorjd ohdd-pat 
dojo A bit of the gown of a saintly lama, a little of the tsamba lott 
over from lis meal and whieh has been molded into a» small disk, on 
which is impressed the image of w god (on one in the Museum the 
tnngo is that of Tsongipa), are also frequontly kept in these gawo, 
together with pamted images of some god or guardian saint, also 2 
pieces of perenek’s feather, supposed to keep off moths, 

Some of these gawo are yory olaborately decorated, In the Museum 
collootion is an oblong silver box (Ne, 190801)" 4h inches long by 3 
inchos brond and 1f Inches deop, On either side of the box is a silver 
tube, through which the cord passes by which the box is worn around 
the neck or tistened (om broud strap passed over oue shoulder and 
under the othor arm, by which means five or six such gewo wre earricd, 
as is frequortly the case, The decoration of this box consists iu ara- 
besques, Ohinese dragons, and the “eight signs af goad luck” (draski 
ter Jyd).t This gato was made al Livasa, but shows Chinese inflience 
in its style of decorntion. 


*Not ilnustrated in Gia paper, 
fSeo HA. Olltlold, Skatuhes from Nipal, 1, p, 17% 
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© On pl. 5, fig. 12, is shown a smut] gilt ae we nel ot Gas Hi 
14 inches square, ‘This geree is also ol! Et aust mia v bs : : ie y 
Nepalese in its Glagree style of ormenentition, om oe ihe AP 
this Nepalese style af ornamentation (He lest sity H ae py os ' : aw 
Nepalese and Chinese) ave shown in Dr. J, Me ! et - ey sn 
Journals, 1, pp. 176, 270, A small woaden gar rane rite in Mun, 
golia, containing. © gilé Corra-cotta ius of futelary deity. is in Che 
Masenin collection, [tis probably of ‘Tibetan origin, 
The other ornaments worn by the men of Tibet: are Anger rigs, whieh 
are the same as those previously reforved taas being: warn on ble Cette, 
or elso bands of chased silver in which are set tirqttoises oy coral bonds 
(pl. 5, figs, 6-11). The women frequently went smaller wok rity seg 
with aluster of small turquoises, ‘These bet rings are found Heng 
the Mongols of the T¥aidam, who obtuin their Jewelry trom pissing 
Tibetan travelers or when visiting Lhasa or Trashilinpe ena puvine 
age, Two of these rings shown on the plate mentioned wre Know te 
the Chinese in Tibet as the “Tibetan saddle ring,” an deeotuil of their 
shape. They are chilly made in Dergé, in eastern Tibet hau af the 
Lamas, pp. 202, 227), f 


1 have seen in certain portions of Tibet Miri, nen Shobindo, tor: 
instance) the meu wearing necklaces of coral beads aod a substance. 
which I believe is onyx, and whieh is called by Cham se (Diary af a: 


oor 


journey, ete., p. 275.) 
J ’ 


Most of the ornaments worn by Tibet women ure displayed on, 


their hair, Among tho Panake of the Kokanor, where, as previotudly 
explained, the women’s haiv is plaited in amameralde Httte bees fle 
ing trom the crown of the head over teie shoulders aid baek Tle 


clouk, they have three broad bands of ved satin or cloth tastened te. 


the hair, On these ave. attvehed embossed silver phites or gawrde 
shells, pieces of chank shell, and hirge pieces of red agate entled “this 
nese cornelian” (Han mando) by Chinese Giulers, iid whieh aie sade ta 
be brought from Lino-tung. Besides these they wear tirquoises, coral, 
or glass beads. ‘Two of the bands begin at the height of Che showders 
and the middie one at the waist; aloft them reach down to the dewer hem 
of the gown, ‘Tho same kind of hoop earring aa previously described 
is worn in both their oars, but mest of thea women weir none, 

Among the Wamba of eastern ‘Lihet the hair of the wamen bs dressed 
“in the same way as among tho Panaka, but the usial ommments are 
discoidal pieces of amber, in the centor of whieh coral boads ave (ro 
quently set, A number of these disks ave worn on the erawn al the 
head. On the bands of cloth which depend trom the plats hnnglag 
down the back are also sewn similar amber disks av silver ErMUnen ey 
(Land of the Lamas, p.-18) 


In portions of eastern ‘Tibot, more especially the Uorbas eountryy 


Litang and Chala (‘Tachien-In), tho nurried women wen large gold or 
” silver plaques on thoir heads, sometimes Wwerntting one set ie fronk avo 
the back of the head (as in Horba and Chala), sometiies one ou either 


Hopert of National Musou, 1893... Rockall Piate % 
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sido of the head and meeting over the erown, as in Litvang. Fig, 16 of 
pl. 6 is a silver one seb with torquoises and coral, and is of the pattern 
worn in Hor Changs (Land of the Lamas, 260), In fig. 18 of ph 5 is 
represented the kind worn in Chala where such ornaments are called 
mélong, pongyit or Wokor. Ln portions of western Tibet, where they 
ave also the fashion, they are known as ehir-ohiv (pyir-pyyir). 

ty portions af the country, Merk’ams and the adjacent cauntry, for 
exuinple, where the women wear along queus down their baeks, large 
pioces of tanynoise seb in silver avo worn fastened the whole length of 
the queue; between each consecutive piece is a small coral bead. (PL 7.) 

Taner thus deseribes the dress of a LWasin lady of high rank, the 
nother of the infant Paneh'en rinpoeh’é lama: 

Her complosion was somowhit darker than her son's, She had regnias foutuves, 
Dhicle yes, and a character that particularly distinguishes ladies o€ ink in Tibet, 
the corners of tho oyolids hoing extended as fir as possible, hy artificial means, 
toward tho temples, Hor haw was Deek, but scrieely visible, from the vast pros 
Custon of araamonts Gee uoaily eovered UG consisting af paurls, uibtes, emerald, anal 
coral, Pearls, intermixed with beads of gold, and somo relies, constituted the ora: 
ments of hor wus, Chaplots of larger gems hung round her neek, among whieh 
worn bolas robles,” lapis-laaah, ambor, and cont in nomerous wreaths, ono ehaples 
beneath tho other, doveonding to the waist. Hor vest was close buttoned roynt 
the noek, A pirdle embeacod if round the waist, whieh was fastonod by a golden 
Dueklo, hrying a large ruby in tho eentor, Agarnet-coloiod shawl, wrought with 
white sturs, complotod hor dioss, which descended to tho knee, She wore bulgar 
boots, (Capt, Sam, Turner, Maihassy to dhe Court of Ue Toshoo Lama, p, 388) 

Hue (Souvenirs Pan Voyage, 0, p. 257), spenking of the women of 

Uivasn, says: 

‘Tho ‘Tibetan women's dreas 14 vory dike bhatof tho men, Over thelr gowns they 
wenn a stint Jacket of many-colored stud, ‘Thoy divide their lit dn two plittr, 
wiileh Choy lot fall down on thot shoulders, | Wenmen of low class wer a little yol- 
low cap, tesemblaye somowhad the liberty cap whiel) ased to ho worn ander (he 
PMoneh Repabtie. ‘Cho grander damex only ormament thoeit heads with mie elegant 
and preoetid evawa mado al peatlat 

The fashion in carvings among women varies considernbly in Tibet 
from one localily or district to mother, Besides those referred to an 
preceding pages, (he Muserm's collections contain several other vari: 
elie, On pl 6, fg. 5, is shown a favorite style in ceutral Tibet, 
OWamdo, and other districts. Tb is a large silver hoop over 2 inches in 
diamoter, on the front of whieh is a heart shaped plate thickly set with 
hits of Curquoise, A small hook is attnehed lo the plate and to the 
wearer's hair so 08 to bake the woight of the ring off the ear, Lhe pnir 
in the Museum was worn by the native wife of u Chinese soldier sta- 
tioned near OlWamilo, and qin rings, such as Hre Worn on earrings in 


“A bolas ar balaga enby. ‘he word balaa ia corruption of Haladialé, a popular 
form of Badakheht, hoownso these rubies cane fiom tho famous mines on the upper 
Oxus, In oneol tho districty subject to Badakhahan. Seo H, Yulo, Glossary of Anglo: 
Taasany Wards, py. 8d. 

[For further detidls, aee Jom, Roy, Asiat Soe, nes, SATE pp. 12bABR wad pp. 
genta, where do haye Ganshued all dat is to be ford te Chinese works an the 
abject. Also Dr. b, A. Waddoll, Phe Bnddiian of Libel, p.o73, 
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Ohina, especialy in (he south have been added to (hese by the Chiesa 
$ 1 


svand. : ; 
pisos of this plate is shown the Butane style of nici, alae wapn 


in all Tibetan localitios cast of thut district, Ht Approaches mes the 
Chinese style of earring than my ather worn by Pe tt is tre, 
quently made of gold, bub is invariably af the mean Nee pata Tho 
jowel in the lower part of it is also invariably u redl ven weal, 

“he silver careings worn by tha wowen of the ¢ hin-eh tun, a horday 
district of Ssti-cl’uan inhabited by Tibetans, are shown dt {pe 2 They 
ave made by Chinese silversmiths, and represent (oe povnttieur fom of 
Gitron called in Ohinase Mo-shon, on © Baddha's hid, 

The shirts described previously (p. G86) ave Duehted at the throat 
in eastern Tibet, when worn by women, with gold or silver buckles sag 
with coral beads and turquoises, ‘This Iuolde is sewn ant 4 0 the shirt, 
A very fine specimen in gold, of Nepalese worknnnship, ix shown ih 
fig. 2ofpl.5, Liwas made in Favase for a wealthy wont ot Ta Chien dw 
(Chala), Figs, 3 and 6 of pl ave of silver set with Hur uoisos und 
small coral beads, ‘Tho design is in ono ease butterilies, in the ather au 

* open lotus flower, These were prvchased in (lu Morb conutey ta 
eastern Tibet, 

Tyo small buttons of coral inked together by a gold ov silver orn 
meut are also much used iu eastern Tibeb on (he ahiets worn by wemen 
to fasten them at the shoulder and tale the place of buttons Mig. Gin 
pl. 5 shows one of these linked shirt butlons, 

Tn central and westorn Tibot the shawl (dedi) worn by the women 
is held togothor infront by a broad brenstpin of gold an stlyen, culled? 
I believe, chabpang A piotive of one of these belles ta given ly 
Dr, Hooker, (Op. oft, 1, ps. 10%.) 

Capt. Gerard, spouking of the people of Spiti in Ciees treme western 
part of ‘Tibet, snys: 

‘The women wore Utorally almmoat wolghed down tnd gyvanning wider a dnnd of 
ornaments, such as immense ankloty and Inneclots Of River ce Cony ley cute 
rings, metal chains of yarlons Kinds, Leads of aflyer, precio aGanes, calmed wlan, 
and cowrio shells atrang arowid Cho neoles, anitlos, and ara, vial atthe te diferent 
parts of their dress, 

Tho Tatars of both soxes avo very fund of ornaments, and {Teg Waser ain THs fal 
they can afford ta purchase, some laying out large aus wyeony clash gotpeat, had ea, 
and trinketsof all sorts. ‘Choy have nockliees Mpou which are stung large diseygalnt 
Ploces of a yellow substauco called Poshol,* whieh looks Uka umber, and when rubhad 
attractsfeathers, Thoy have boads of sora) and vthor procitu atone whiels rexouthlo 
Tubies, emeralds, and topazes, and have tuagoly of red heady Tuc iiye tien toe baok 
part of thelr orps. (Capt. Alox. Corard, Avconntiul Keown, Vol, i ) 

Capt. Alexander Cunninghan (Laduk, 7.501), spenking af Che Ladakt 
Women, says: 

Their heads ave always bare, the hair bolng arranged in border of wacresy ylalta, 
which hang round the hoad 1k a Jong {rings Front the forshend. over the dlviaian 

*Spos-shel (pronouneedl pleakel) 1a the Mhatin word for umber, Et Mien Literally 
‘‘nerfumod crystal” 
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Mig 1 Nerort Cast Red nnd giao deathen Bae idda clone dew adie, 
Kokonot, . 
(Cat ho 1717 US NM) 


2 Nitprs Cask. Rod loathin Cald lass sik tomale Uy part Cebmal 
with silyot thiond. Chala 
(Ont No ios USN MD 
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Fig 3 Neeore Can Red lonther Ring pon hotrod tether bt ingy 
(Cat No L718 US NM) « 


Fig t Niupns. Cau, Red and black lonthe Degg, 
(Cat No 107100 U SON AD) 
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of the hair, they all woar a Tong natiew band of cloth studded with comse many 
Jawad tarquotaes, whioh hangs down hehind as fowaes the waist, and is usnally inished 
of wilh a tnasel of wool ara binel of cowries, ‘Tho cars nro covered with semiciveular 
woolen lippets, fastened to the holy and edged with brawn or black fur, generally 
of the otforskin, otllod Kundaz.* ‘Phos ear (laps ave always red, the imsido being 
woolen, mud tho ontaide brocude, ‘These ave uitds course er fing aveording bo ir- 
cunstunces, for tho Ladaki women seam to pride themselves upon the atyle and 
nuctorial af these lappets just as much as Huropenn ladies do upon tho frshion of 
Choir bonnets, 

These “ear lnppets,” 1 may add, are commonly worn in northern 
China, where they are known as erh mio. 

Although rosaries (freng-wa) belong properly to the chapter on objects 
used in religions worship and will be more fully deseribed in that 
connection, they are considered by all Tibetans as not only indispensa- 
ble in their daily devotions, but as ornaments, and ave also used by 
many asameausofreckoning sams. (Land of the Lamas, p, 253.) They 
are worn by both men and women around the neek er on the wrist, and 
haye invariably 108 beads, Some are made of ivory, others of seeds, 
of wood, of bone, of coral, turquoises, erystal, or glass. 

Miroughout northern and eastern Libet most people carry a needlecase 
(hab-cho), suspended to a silver or brass vhatelaine frequently of 
elaborate workmanship, lo which is attached a short broad leather 
attap, through which the belt or sash passes, (Land of the Lamas, p, 166 
and pl EL) A Ohinese ehatelaine (No. 187222)t isin the Museum collec 
tion, ‘These needlecases are usually flat, bell-shaped, and made of red 
lenther, The interior case can he pulled ont by means of astrap or tassel 

»from fhe cover, which is open along the lower edge (pl. 8.) Another form 
of neediecuse, nainiafactuved in Dorgsé, is a narrow ivon case with a sliding 
top held in place by wv spring, and is often highly ommameuted (pl. 10), 

Another article, frequently most elaborately ornamented and worn 
by all Tibetans and hanging from the same chatelaine to which the 
needecase is abhiehed, isa Ginder£ and flint) pouch on the lower edge 


*Prohalily Che mune of the country fom whieh they are obtalned, 

+ Not Mustrated tu this paper, 

ft 'Phe thrder ts mile trom the flower ef at small plant of tho edelweiss fiunily. It 
iseatled ped pao-dse tu Chinose, Moorerott (Lievola, 1, 108) thus desoribes the prepa- 
vation of thider in Dadale: 

“At Under ov Shak-than Ring-mo (in Ladakh) [witnessed the mopmation of wu 
pecealiny kind of tinter, A sinall shrub, net above an ineb and a halt high when in 
dlower, was prthored and placed on Che bottom of a dry iron vessel ever a tire, As 
the halvy heads expanded (hay were plucked off and thrown away. Tho plants wero 
repeatodly turned over to provent their healing Wont, When considered snficiontly 
(ley Che pan waa inverted, mul the loaves, placed on its blackened undersurface, wero 
beaten upon ib with a small stiok until woll ampregnated with the soot, any loose dirt 
being eaofaly blown of, Tn this state the slightest spark was sultoiont to ignite tho 
preparation, ‘This substines, wrapped up inn thin voll of paper, is alae used ag 
AON, OF As aetuaT eaniory, pieces about Hivee-fourths of an ineh thik being leld 
upon (he akin and set fire to. This iat favorite application for pain ta Cho stommeh.” 
Thave inysell acon it prepared nt oxaetly the same way among the Maudsa of tho 
Kokouor nud the rnthaofendtern Tibet. Instead of soot they mixed a little very tno 
eunpewdor with the parghed and ortshed plant. 
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of which is astoal, Those ave called aiehad (writlen are dpkg) and 
arain common use allover Tibet, China, aid Mangels, Fhe Chinese sty te 
of tinder pouch shown in Dr. Hooker's wan h (Hannity ain Heals. i, 
p.219) as existing in Sikkia, lus hoon found yates Hasders im 
Bhutan and even among the Abors and Mishinis, ‘The 'l ibefan ate vhag 
is of two styles, the Dergé and Ponuid forms, The fist is ulwitys 
decorated with silver bosses, coral, and turquoise Heads, wad is of 
either red cloth oy leather, (pl, lg, 2.) ‘The Honnid hind, ws shown 
in the specimen im (he Mresanne callection, is 1 Denti) poten oF work 
in open gold aud silver, in which are set S large heuds, tof eaual, 
aud 1 of turquoise, Whe poueh is of ved efoth, and: is 54 inelies loug 
and 24 inches broad, An embroidered cloth case tits aver TE Lo protee, 
it from the weather (pl.9, fig. 1) In plod, fige s ahd another specimen 
not here illustrated® are mEchey of Monge) mantiet are, and were prob 
ably made in eastern Mongolia among the Halhas. Chong h Che forner is 
Tibetan in its style of decoration, 

Another ornament sometimes worn in eastern Tibet hy women is 
shown in pl Mi fig. 1 Tt consists of wt toothpich, ear spoon, and twee, 
ers, the lntter, however, being only vaed asa doothpieh, Tas at barhed 
to the gown by a ring at the end of a silver ehaing Che bnplements 
hang by a few Links of ohain (oa halt rupec surronnided hy sitver wurk, 
in which are set coral and turqhoise bends, 

A short knife is carried suspended frome (he belt of all Tibetans; 
with it they oul their meat, The seabbard) in som eases, is hivhly 
ornamented; especially is (his Ghe cise wih ais esol Derge tthe (al. 10), 

A fingly-ornamented bel( with knife, needeoase, sind strike a light 
belonging to the wriler, and of Dergd manatietarg, is shown in ph 1 

The knife used in the Kokonor region is Wp inehes long the bhute, 
which is of iron, 5}. Tho Inne ds af horn, oad dean anal copper wisas 
are inletintoil; the seabbard is of iron, Those knives ary mide in (wo or 
three lovalities dong Ge Kokonor border by Chitose tlaeksmitha, Phe 
knives from Shanp-wi-chtang (abo, 20 miles from Ebdsniig ia Ra sn) 
are especially prized, as are also the awords coming fron Che sume 
locality (see Diary af a Journey, ete, p. LOL, he products af (his 
iocality are recoenizablo by (he diamascening onthe bhudes, Phe people 
in this locality are a mixed Ohinese-Parkish tace, and (his tidtiatry wast. 
probably brought here from Turkestan. 

In the moro civilized portions of Tibet the Chinese kaite and ehap 
sticks are frequently used, the case offen viehly ammsmented witht 
embossed silver, the handle of the knife and (he ends of the ebopatioks 
being also covered with worked silver (pl Uy rig lit laud gares), 

As & gonoral rule Mbetans allow ne hair to grow on {heir tees, bul 
pluck out the few hairs growing on then as they append WIE Fw eenors 
(ohyematacr), which Chey carry suspended around (heir neck or foge theit 
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TOOTH-PICK AND STRIKE“A-LIGUITS, 


Vig. 1. Strven Toorurtor, Lwenaier, AND BAR RYOON, Atnehwel hy a alleen aludn 
to ahulf mpoo. Uppor ornament, butlertly wily durqnoine body. Chat, 
(Gat, No. 10772, Us KON Ma) 


Tig. 2. inven aye For Pouott. Rod cloth, Silver lis aramid the ade, 
Thro coral beads tn the canter, Derge, 
(Cat Na. 01021, U. 8. N, AB) 


Fig. 8. Tinper anp Frint Pouce. Russia lather. Ormmted with allyar, die 
quoises, and coral, Jade oylindortiea pasa through belt. Bastar Mone 
golia. 

(Cat, Ne, 167202, 0. 8..N, MA) 


Pig. d. Tinper ann Prine Pouan. Red alath, Gold nnd alvin aniscnontation, 
‘Parquoise and coral bonds in the counter. Poyul. 
(Cat, No. 107200, U8, N. ML) 


f National Musnum, 1893, -Rankhill, * PLaTE 9. 











TOOTIFPICK AND STHIKE<A-LIGHTS. 


f Ronort af National Musoum, [693 Rockhill PLATE 10 








BELT OF RED LEATHER, WITH ORNAMENTS IN SILVER AND CORAL: 


Wifor--seabbard of fran and gold coral and tarquolag beads fn handle and ou seabbadl Tader and Aint pone 
yi silver munis Ii ge binqnebe at end of thong, Needle ease of ian and gold, aet with trqnoise and con 
beads Dory 
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CHATELAINE Of SILVER} TURQUOISE SET IN CENTER, CHOPSTICKS AND KNIFE IN CASE, 
WITH SILVER MOUNTINGS. IRON SEAL WITH LEATHER COVER. 


Vat No 12090, U 8 Noa Rastenn Pihot 
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belt or prayer beads, * In the more eryilized portions of the country, 
especnuly im the south andl near China and India, it is not uncommon Lo 
sce men wearing a musinche, and in some instances, among linn 
especially, | have seen mon wearing fall beards, some quite thiek and 
long. Qhinose razors, or the sheath Ienives above referred to, are used. 
toshave the head and fies. 1 have seen no razor of native manuleetare, 

Dr, Griltiths, speaking of the ornaments worn by the wonen of Bia 
tan, says that thoy “wear plate of silver fastened round de head aud 
srossing on the uppor part of the forehead, wire carrings of large dimen- 
sions, and peculiar rings fastened toa straight silver wire, and worn 
projecting beyond the shoulder.” (William Griffiths, Jounal of the 
Mission lo Bootan in (887238, p. 166.) 

Dr. Hooker (Himalayan Journals, 1, p. 86) deseribes as follows the 
dress of some Tibetan women from Camba djong,fiae district to the 
north of Sikkim, within the confines of Ulterioy Tibet (Tsang); 

Tho men wers dressed as nanal in the blanket cloak, with brass pipes, long knives, 
flint, sted, and wniletss the women wore similar bat shorter cloaks, with silver and 
copper girdles, Crongors, andl thinmel boots, Their lenidtcyesses wore very romari- 
able, A oireular band of plated yuk's hai was attached to tho baek hiv, aid ouvir 
elod the loud like a snint's glory, ab some distance round it, A band coverod tho 
forehead, from which colns, corals, and turquoisos hung down to the oyebrows, 
whale Jappoets of (heye ormunonts (oll over tho ears, ‘Thoir own hairy was plaited in 
two braids brought over the shoulders, and fastened logethor in front, und a Tittle 
yollaw felt cap, traveraely olongatod, su as not to intertfore wilh the shape of the 
glory, was perched on the head, 

This mode of dressing the hair, as well as Chat of Blatan referred to 

by Grifitths, are bub modifleations of the erowus worn at ldvasa. 

Patlootig asa ineans of ormunentition is hardly ever practiced by 
Nbotins, TL lurve seen a fewimen from Givasa, or (he adjaeent eoun- 
Gries, who Tada “haoked: erass” (yiogedray) tattooed on the back 
of their hands near the dinunh, and some others with a retund dot or 
fave tattooed at the sae place, bit beyond this f luvve neither read nov 
heard of any tattooing among Utis people. he persons on whom 1 
sew tattooiug were Graders, who hind frequently visited China and india, 
whero tultooiug is known and praeticed to a limited extent, and in 
oither one of these conntries, or by wiman from one of these countries 
residing in (heir own, they muy have had (he marks on (heir persons done, 

Weeving—Although according to Mbetan accounts (seo p, 672) the 
art of weaving was only introdueed into this eountry in the seventh 
condiry, after tutimate reladous with Chinn had been established, we 
may on good grounds doubt the neeuraey of this tradition, for the Sui 
shu, or Chronicles of Ue Sui dynasty (A.D. 680-618) Bk. 83, speaking 
of tho Tibotan Mang-hsitng tribes, says: “They weave yak and gout 


“Du Wha Carpin (/fietoria VMongatorion, (58) suys of the people of ‘Tibot (hin Terre 
Buvithabet): “Tat pilos me harhad non haboent: imo qroddam ferrvan in timntina pore 
tant, siont vidinius, eran yuo semper barb depiliait, si forte aliquis eriiis eresatb 
in ysl? 

{These TMhotans ate blach-lent dwoltors and ongioatly eame frou notthonst Mbt. 
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«hair: eop's1 nd make tents,” and the Anima of the Mangd 
Fe pa noua Be 921), which cavers the period, ae ALD, O18) 
ot 907,.says. of theso samo people, “Mon and women wou long aking 
“gowns, or gowusof coarse Woolen stui! with a uuppy auntie, 
- “Among the pastoral Libetaus of the present diy loth ts woven from: 
the hair of yaks and goats and from the wool of sheep. - The. wool Ia 
© yt off the sheep with a knife and is of very frregulee staple; vory gen 
: lly itis not washed before it. is spun inte yarn. The wsnul oven 
jon of paatoral Tibetan mon and women, ot perdu one nary enll | 
heir usual‘amusoment, is spinning yarn, They enrry waned] pucknag 
* of wool ot yak hair in the bosom of their gowns and twist the ynrn ag 
they -walk along herding thoir sheep, or when sitting in (hair tenta:) 
“over their ten, ‘The spindlo, of which a specimen ia in the nue? 
"(see Diary of a Journey, ote, ». 132), is about Ug to 12 Inches Joug and’, 
» ednisists.of a straight woodou rod with a noteh nt the ond in which? 
he Yarn is-caught, and torminates at the lower end inn tlattoned ulays 
‘whorl about 2tuches in diameter. ‘a 
- ‘Sometimes the-clay whorl is roplaved by. two stloka vb right ‘uglos,.,) 
‘anda little iron hook is fixed in the end of the rod Instead of the hotel) 
© als ve referred to. Thorois inthe collection oven ranareprimitivesytudle,| 
diol the whorl is a short bone and tho rod hie w fork at He end ong 
‘the yarn catches, ‘Chis spindlo was collected mnong the Ordos 
‘ols, who spin and woavo, by the way, exactly. as the Mbotans do, 
‘h they practice the latter art-to a much lesa oxtent (seo Diary of 
rey; ote, p22), >” 
hG loom usually used in ‘Cibot ia. of extreme slmpllalty 5 It 1s alan 
it’ Mongolia and gonerally In the border country of nerthormn Chingy 
arp, Which is hardly ever aver 10 Inches ton foot broad and wbotit! 
50 feet long, is fustenéd to the ground ky large pegs at olther ondy 
eaver:squnts over this and pualios tho balls of thread through t 
Wo or threo blows fvom a heavy wooden patton are given oneal 
if the woof, and the alternate threads of the woof are keg 
i by tvorsmall-sticks and the batten itsel!, TMie part of the 
negr the woriver is kept raised tom conventont helght fram the 
cd by olthér a little rounded piece of wood ratsed on feet und placed 
olsa bya big stone, ‘Tho woof, according to Jgesch 
gl. Dict, p. $81), 18 callod pun (spun), tho spludle, (pang) a 
whorl (pang-lo), ‘Tn this primitive fashion the material for the blacl 
tonts of the pastoral tubes {3 woven, ntl ago-the woolen materia: 
‘fo Inake Clothes, boot-linhiga, ‘bags,.cte, ‘Nhia latter staft, wii 
8 ysed-undyed; is called laiva, or ta in sowe sections of 
is sometimes quite fie, >The coarser variotlos, all ma 
Kokonor Tibetans, ave veprosonted inthe Museu 
i, 181208, 107202, and 167203,* in. the Inst there a 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 12. 
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SPCCIMENS OF TIBETAN CLOTH (THUNK) 


fg l. Mane Wire Trin, Stamped with ved and lie op anies, 
(Cat No May, XN OW) 


Fig. 2. ORpiNary Strip Trox., Yellow, blua, grown, abaed, with bli aa od 
¢TOSHOB, 
(Cut No. Wrz0h, U.N. M) 
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SPECIMENS OF TIBETAN CLOTH (TRUK), 
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Tn some parts of the country arude vertical loom (called, Chelieve, lap 
tan written Aiag-slan) is used, but, as far as my unpracticed eye could 
discern, it showed no material difference in the mode of weaving from 
that above deseribed, Jauselike (Tib, Engl. Diet. s. v. dong pe) spoaks 
of ashubtle made of a piece of bainboo called dong po. Thisimplement, 
which | have never seen used, may be connnon in western Tibet, where 
that missionary resided, but in all parts visited by me the yarn was 
made tp inte balls, The woot in the vertical looms is wrapped mound 
two rollers so that the weaving may be done in 2 conlined space, but | 
noticed no such mechanical devices as I was expecting to find for 
drawing up the parts of the warp as required, but only small sticks, 
varying in number, as in the ruder loom previously referred to. This 
loom has unquestionably been borrowed from China, and itishighly prob- 
able that in many parts of Tibet the one in use is of the pattern usual 
in China; unfortunately, T can find ito description of one in any works 
to whieh T have access, and my own knowledge of the subject is too 
limited to make a deseription of it intelligible. 

Pather Desgodins says: 

In Tihob tho profession of woaver, callod Ta-ken (fiag-mVan), is contiued to the 
women, ‘Tho loom employed is not complicetol; it has only tho essential elements 
usually found iy such appliances, 

Newrly all the woolen stuils aro diagonals, Phe pieees are from 80 to 35 contine- 
tors broad, often less, and (0 moters long. ‘They aro thick and rather eoarse, for the 
Korfacs is not shorn us th dono with cloth with us, but they are very warm nud nearly 


waterproof, 

Thave beon toll of a woolen xtatl, very fine aid rather loosely woven, called 
Mirma, fhisw very ting texture, aud resembles somewhal tho saulwe call serge: if 
is froquontly nsed Co make tho serfs worn by tho Tamas over their shoulders during 
prayers; it ix, L believe, tho most expansive Case thoy mumafneture., "Choy do not 
knew how to wore wide stills as in Buvope, Inte all the ltllo narrow strips are 
aflerwirds sewn togothor with woolen threal, aud Jools very woll, though they would 
not auth Proneh taste. (Doxgoding, Lo 'Thibed, p. 800.) 

The cloth most commonly used in Tibet is that enllod gry (pro- 
nonneed fruk), but which is porhaps better known under its Chinese 
nan of palo, a transcription, [take it, of the nativename. [tis chiefly 
manufactured in Ulterior Tibet, near the city of Shigatsé (see Turner, 
Bmbassy to the Court of the Teshoo lama, p, 225), whence itis exported 
to all parts of Tibet, 1o Mongolia and China. ‘Tho principal colors ave 
red, jrirple, bine, white stamped with crosses, narrow stripes of blue, 
yellow, green, et, running across the stuf, or a combination of the 
stripes and crosses, (P1. 12.) 

The price of pulo varies from an ounce of silver a pieve to 30 or 40 
ounces for the linest kinds. I¢ is usually 10 or 11 braces (dauba) long. 

The variety of cloth called firma, mostly used, as Father Desgodins 
remarks, for lamas’ shawls, is invariably dyed red, Tt is of the sane 
width as the (uk, about 9 inches, a good sample of it is in the Museum 
collection. 


fn Po-yul, in southomn ‘Nbet, w very closely woven stl, which is 
° 
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iqniito waterproof, ig woven by tho natives, Tt is extremely narrow, 
about 44'to.5 ineles dv breadth, and fi it are mirraw stripes of reds 

“yehite, green, blue, nnd yellow. This atu invery meh prized, ma 
women innke thoiraprons and skirts of it in komo portions: of th 
country (Mark’ams and Battang fox instance), und Wnnkets of it ae | 
great demand, 13° bands .of the shut being sewn together to make 


blaiket, never more or less, a, 
os Dhave found bat few notices ‘concerning ‘Mbetan weaving in book 
 aGeessibla to mor William. Mooreerotft, however, gives: some interes 
“tng details‘on the methods of woaving of tho northern Ladakia: 


< Ato tho northward-a conrad loom Ja In wie, little andike tn its parts te the one com, 
Ewin th Europe, Horo the tive onds of the warp are fiatoned Cagether, md ib iatho ; 
,atiatahoi upon two rods, ong fixed. to tho body of tie weaver (who Ta fivarlably: 
“woman) by a cord, which admits of the work heing looxenint or tahtenorl at plong: 
“ura, aud tho other well fastened to aome atonos at a distance nal to lalf the long’ ; 
“of tho cloth, Tho whole is clog to the ground, on whiele the work woman alta, bu 
“Aho portion close to her ts alehtly eletatod Wy a Cubed rad. Gaapa, oaely futud ines: 
‘thread, and rocoived npou a.amall atlak Iiko # rattan, xupply tis place ofc heddloy 
of those’ thors. aro threo sots, which draw up parts of tho. warp rlteenntoly a 
“reqnired. A largo heavy mash, into whlola thin bay of iron ia iiwerted, bya aubath i 
tute for the reed; and threo or moro heavy atrokes are made with (ienermed atgo nypon i‘ 
levery thread ‘of the woof. ‘Tho. Inat: hitramont inal be taken ontattorithe {nage 
‘tion of each piece of yarn, and when placed porpandienholy, wiely ite twee oulgou:'; 
‘gophratings the warp; abundanco of room by given for the puanye of the balls off 
“worsted ainde usd of, without the covering of wshuttie, ‘Chia part of cle proces ta 
: ug, bi the warp Is proparod In wenlekennd afmplo way, “Soveral pigs wre drivdy? 
6. gYound ao near ovch othor that tho Whole may bo ronhod withont miy. 
1 mbyvoniont of thé body}. tho yr is fuatetad to ony of thom, and enartod ay 
oe iw “Othors till a-suMotont quantity bas boo wate; Wi) are then tlkon ot, 
“oxogptshxus, whieh have thole placox supplied by rode, ind the warp only roquleay, 
Saprondiige 7° Baoh ploce.ta about. W7 fuchos broad, and thi iverage Tongth: 
smaf bostafod nt 7 yards, * " * Very goud anek is ta also anntte of he haly and 
“Avool taken ‘rom the ‘yal. Ceravels In the Hhndlayan Provineos of FUndoaatnn 
«be, 1, pp TAT.) . ae : 
Plt (ohying:pa) {8 alao largely used iu Tibet. [ta mode at mannfietur 
trenely simple, “ho wool, having been frst pieked over, ig sprond:? 
‘Dandful atatime on Gluge pleco of felon the ground, oueh hind 
ul overlapping the preceding ono in.such w way that w piece of tniform: 
nnd-of Whatever sizo is desired: is made. hia ts ralled np 
id wit toh pounding of the closed tat and then tnrolled,: 
képt'up fo an ‘howror more; then tle ratl ts sonked in 
vouk OF rolllug, unrolling, knondlig, and beathug with, 
os On: for ahother hour or two,. I was boll that apiece: 
Lab least 1,000 times botors it was rendy Por use: 
it left bo dey for a while it i@-opened and by pulling: 
diteutions “the surface: Is-made amooth; and tia. 
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SPECIMENS OF TIRCTAN WLAVING 


Fig. t, Ganrers, Woven tn tho Tationg. 


Fig, 2. Buel. Woven m Jyndé, 
(Cat No 107200, US NM) 


PLATE 13. 
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SPECIMENS OF TIBETAN WeavINa. 
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There are fairly good specimens of Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongol felts ix 
the Museum's collection, A specimen of dne Chinese felt formed mto 
a pair of socks by the Bastern Mongols is also in the Musoum. It was 
made ab Ohnug-chia k’ou (Kalgan). 

All the cotton stufts used in Tibet are brought there ei ther from Ohina 
or India, 08 me also the silks, satins, broadcloths, ‘ete., there made 
use of, 

Dyeing. —Desgodins says: 

Tho profession mm which ‘libetans oxcol is thyt of dycing; uot that there are artiate 
specially given to this work, lor every fammly can dye the stuils woven in tho house, 
Vogotable dyes ara nem ly exclusively used, and Lhey knaw how to fx the aolore 9 
well that thoy aie practically permanent, * * * ‘To dyored thoy use a kind of 
garnnce ten aud ka, which imparts to the formor a deeper but very fine cola, Tam 
uuable to say what this Inttor snbstiuce is, With the rofuse of ka thoy make sealing 
waa lagua,* Wor dyeing yollown ory bitter root 1s used, which is.also used in mod, 
icine for inflammatory diseases; they cull it ching-taa and the Chinese huang len, 
Indigo, which they onll am, comes to them fom India, but they enn algo got it Hout 
eel tun of the warm valleys of the countiy. * * * Sometimes they paint on thé 
stuifls flowers and principally 1.98808, ‘Theso colored stuils aro then callod Laoud- 
chra-chet ut cht u-cha aovurding aa the stult 13 laod ov clea. (Desgodins, Lo Tiber, 
pp 891, 802 ) 

‘The dye called teu by Desgodins is possibly the tell-ts'ao of the 
Chinese (Anchusa tinctoria?), and hyang-jien is the Piororhiza kurvoa 
(Royle), Dr, Hooker (ITimalayan Jourifils, p. 41) says that the leaves 
of a shrub (synploces) are dvied in Sikkim to be sent to Tibet, Where. 
they avo used as a yellow dye. I have seen in parts of Tibet (west of 

lvando) people gathering a yellow gooseborry which, I was told, sup. 
plird a yellow dye, and the root of the riubarb plant is also used to 
supply that color in parts of Cibet and in the 'Ts’nidam, Ihave boon 
unable to learn whore the Tibetans get their brown or green dolors, 
Tie latter we especially fine, In northwest China a Ano brown is 
obtained from the acorns of the holly-lented oak (ching Mang in Chinese), 
Posalbly this is used by Tibetans, for the tree is yery abundant in 
many places of eastern and southern Tibet. 

According to Abbé Hue (Souvenirs, m1, p. 208), the Nepalese at 
Livasa do most of the dyeing, but, he adds, they are only allowed to 
dye native cloths, and all imported stuffs must be used as reoayvod 
there, this being done to encournge the conswuption of native products, 


Vv. 


“DABTLARIONS—HOUSEIOLD UPHNSILS—FOOD—NOBACOO,' 


Pho; pastoral Tibefaus throughout the country inhabit tents made of 
yak gin, Tha Tibetan tents uo vectiiugwlar, with a Hat roof, Some of 
them arénot more thay 10 or 12 feet von rt T have seon many 51) teet 
long by 80 feay byond. A spive ahont age “Hide is loft opon along the 
Goren of the top to admit Hight and le smoke @ excupe, Under itis a 


eatery ms ay getty wie om Hg me — 


i¢ r : a tis the Inv produced By tho Cavgne taco 
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p1ge pole supported at eavh ond by vertical posta, There ne (he only; 
posts used for holding up the tent. The reat is stieteled by vordg) 
which are fastened dutside to the sides und comers, and whieh, Pusstiigy 
over short poles gome distance from tho tent, we pugged to the gronnd,} 
The lower edge of the tent is held down by iron pins ox by horns of the; 
Antilope Hodgson. Mune most folicitously compares these tents to huge 4 
black spiders with long thin logs, their bodies resting won (he around 
Sometimes to keep off the whut and snow (he Inmates build alow walk 
of mud and stones, or else of dry ding, miamnd (he outside at! the pend! 
or, when large enough, inside of it; but they do not frequently rowort" 
to this expedient m the Kokonor section, where there in bit Hale shaw, 
In the conter of the tent is a Jong, nairow stove niade of innd and | 
stones, With a fireplace mm one end and flue passing along its whole 
Jength, so that several pots may be kept boiling at the same times 
These stoves, in which only munure is burnt, have saftlcrent dealt to; 
render the use of bellows necdlesy, and aro altogether minost higentous ¢ 
contrivance (see Diary of a Journey, ete, y. 123). Aromnid (he walls off 
the tents are piled up leather bags in which the oeeupints keep theta g 
food; also gadtlles, pieces of felt, and funmmerable odds and onde, off 
hich only the owner knows the use and value, A sinall stone or birelb 
od mortar for pounding ten, a woaden ten churn wbaut 2 feet high 
ide of a hollowed log and hooped with wood (pl. 14, fi. 0). ar out of% 
Joiut of bamboo, which aro, tn some parts, vaed alsa ta churn butte sd 
—a fon small and very dirty wooden mill pails with Inuidles of platted ¢ 
uk hair (seo Diary of a Jouney, ate,, p. 204), 0 log ar two of woud roughly! 
jamed, and which take tho place of tables, und wt small quer are th 
eiteipal articles of furniture tn these “hladk tenta.” 4 
Pood. —'The food of the tent-dwelling Tibetans consists pringipally of! 
, tex ond parchad barley or santa; tho barley they buy fom the agul”f 
oultival Tibetans in oxchango for butter, hides, or wool. ‘Lhe prepara: 
You of fsamba is nob diftewlt, Whe grain ts parched tn a pan andi 
wintowed, whon most of the husk falls off} after this it ja ground tn iy 
sinall quern, when it is ready for use, “he flavor of dsamba dopondaty 
on the browning oy roasting of the grain, and on the fnonegs of the: 
mesl, When it is too fina tt is not coustdored good, nov is it liked! 
when it is giound in a large water mil), although large quantities of dt 
are prepared by the Ohineso for the Kokonor Tibetans lt this way. 
Tho Musoum has several samples of taamiba, ‘ho monl when ready for? 
née is kept in gmall bags (sam huk), somo of cloth, others of reds 
leather, the lower part of the bag belng somtimes covored with mar4 
moiror leopard skin (pl. 14, fig. 4), The other articles of diet of these? 
people are mutton and, oceasionally, gume, sour mille (sho or tarak),) 
grontlated. cheese (ohura), Grenm chebsd (pina), the root of the poteneé 
tlla angerina (olfownra); and, occasionally, vermicalll (hua-mten) ands 


whetten cakes (palé o 'é). (Soe also Diary of a Journey, ote, pp 4 
289, 274, and 278.) ‘ a ‘ t s | 
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ARTICLES USI-D IN MAKING TLA 


Wg 1 Brass Por Used by Kokonor Prbotang Made ty Chicas, 
(Cat No ita es NM) 


Fig 2. Bavigoo Testa — Tustorn Shot 
(Cat No (ta 1S NM) 


Tig 8 Wooviy Bown Hutlang. 
(Cnt No 10720, 8 NM) 


Fig 8a SrrvinSvoo,. Las 
(eat No HN Ib NLD 


Tig (. Tsavna Bid. Mado of tod lonther id stuped cloth Ding, 
(nt Ne 7 SN MW) 


Fig 5 Corer Tarot sllvor sport Mando and xpeut, dotphbs shiyeaty nen 
and hd ducly chased, Dated 
(at No $0717 WS NW) 


Tig 6 Woopry Burnie Box, Livnsn 
(Car No THOR NM) 


Fig. 7 Beton MA Known as gomangecqae yviarinty.  Maectdonelin 
(Cat No Ub NW) 


Tig. 8 Smarr Tra Dasttin.  Tyadé 
(Cat No 167206, S NW) 


Fig & Woonry Tha Crore wp Disitene Midaal two places ot a hollowed logy 
hoops of willow twiga, Kiuzé, 
fat No (9010, U 8 NV) 
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‘Tow is, however, the principal article of food among all Tibatavus. 16° 
ig not simply the beverage but tho food of this people, for tt ix nearly 
invariably taken mixed with butter and tsamba and the leaves are not 
infiequently exten. Tor a full description of tho “brick tea” used in 
Tibet and its mode of preparation 1 must refer the reader Lo the account 
L have published elsewhere* The Museum collection contains a nu 
ber of specimens of brick toa of various grades (pl, 14, fig. 7, shows one). 
1 shall only describe here the way in which the beverage ts prepared. * 

Toa, previously veduced to powder in a mortar, is put in the kettle 
(Diary of a Journey, ote,, p. 96, figs. 1 and 4) when the water is hot, but 
petore it is boiling, and is left to boil for about five minutes. Frequently 
i little concentrated extract of tea, kept for the purpose in a small tea- 
pot, is added to give additional favor, and a little salt or soda is also 
thrown in, Sometimes it is parteken of at this stage of ils preparation, 
but much more generally it is poured through a small bamboo strainer 
valled ya-ts'ay (pl. 14, tig, 2) into one of the previously described tea 
churns (dong-mo), and a chunk of bulter aud alittle taba having boon 
added, it is vigorously churned for di minute or so, when it is poured into 
tea-pots of earthonware or metal (pl. LU, figs. 1 and 5, and pl. 15) and is 
then ready to be drunk. Hach one draws from the bosom af his gown 
a little wooden bowl (prrbe), frequently lined or otherwise oruamented 
with sil¥€ (pl, 14, fig. 3), and, a Httle tea having first been sprinkled 
toward the four cardinal points as an offering to the gods, the bowls 
are Mlad, ‘aking with his fugers a clunk of butter from a sheep's 
panneh in which it is kept, or from a wooden butter box (manpa) (pl 14, 
2, 6), the dviuker Jets it melt in his bowl, drinking the while some of 
the tea and blowing the melted butter to one side, When but a little 
toa ds loft in the bottom of the bowl, a bandtul of teamba is added, and 
the ton, butter, and meal are deftly worked into a ball with the right 

* hand, the bow] being meanwhile slowly tuned around in the left, Tho 
rosulting lump of brown dough, which is of a rather agreeable taste, if 
the buéter ts not too rancid, is thon exten, and cnough tea is drunk to 
wash down the sodden lump. When dried cheese (ohw'a) is caton it is 
first sonked in loa and then eaten with butterod tea and ésambat * 

Tho Tibetans of all parts of the country make tea as above described, 
and oat thelr taamba in this way. They have no regular mnenis; thie 
kettle is always kept full of tea and each one takes toa when he is 
hungry.t hose who, like lunas vending the sacred books and. others, 
are contlinally employed during the day, keep beside them a pot of 





*Land of the Laning, pp, 278-281 and p, 810, nnd aleo to 1. Colbomine Baber's 
Travols and Rosoarches kn Western China, p. 102 ef éag. “ 
{¥rognontly, vivo, tho tea is drunk plain with tho addition of nbout & Afth ite 
volurno of milk, : ae 
du Kunduz the people uso Keluk chah or everm ton; fat ta sometimes added 
“and salt is tho untiorm substitute for sugar, (Wood, Janinoy to tho Source of the 
Oxna, ps 1H, 24 odib) Mile ton is ov wag sorved a tnudionves given by tho Einporor 
oh China, 
gle 
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ten on a heap of hot ashes or n little brea vo, wil acenstonntly give ig 
stining up with a amall churning stlek (pl Uy, fig. 8) rexemnbling, that 
uged in chocolate pots with us. fi 
Whon one has exten sour mills (xhe ov fered), an nunty Chive which sollg; 
the bowl, {is customary bo lick tt lenin befor putting: it lek in tha: 
le 

Pr satish or any other meat forma pat of the med, it ia boiled hit 
thesame kettle in which tho (eaix prepared, wud cael one picks ong t: 
piece from tho pot and holds it in hix hand, eutling mouthiide olf tj 
with his sheath knife and enrefully removing overy particte of wend; 
from the boue, ‘Lhe Kokonor‘Hbetans and the Kirmibas Inve an sy ing’ 
to the effect that one can judge of the way nomen will minage Tnipor. , 
tant business by scomg hin pick a bone, (Tamed at the Lau, 70-80) ° 

Butter is made either in tho tea churn or ina goutskim bag roughly: 
shakenabout, Drs Hooker (Llimalayan dournttls, 1, 77), spoultug af 
some blagk-tent Tibetans ho visited in Upper Sikkim, saya: : 

‘The china wore of two kinds, ono being an ublong bev at hiah burk, or closed 
bamboo wiokerwark, (of Dianchoil vhododendtion twig, to whieh the even te 
shuken * * * ‘Yho other chinn waa a goutakin, whiel) wad rolled abous ny ‘ 
shaken by tho four logs. ‘Tho butter is mute inte great ayuwos anil paeked mn yal ! 
han cloths; tho om 18 caton either Aosh oy drivd wud pulventaed (when dt fs endl 
“Tschonzip”), ft 

Wherever I have traveled in ‘Tibet I hive tound the butter mad 
into balls, sometimes weighing 20 pounds or more; [tia sewed wp in 
sheep’s paunch or wrapped in & bit ef goatakin with the hat lott otf 
Dr, Hooker's ‘I'scheuzip is perhaps better kuowy wa elas 1 is uy 
used to any great extent except among the tout dwellers 

Moorcroft (‘Travels, u, ). 70) saya: 

At Kinay (in Lada) 1 frst Jomnod Chat dali, or aude mile, is churned toto by 
tor, aid found a pail omployod ns a chum, the churning atiel bolug supported 
tivo nrms fastened to & poat and turnod by a rape, 0 dn Hindastan, « Tho melody 
adr that buttor mado from milk in the Maat Instance disngives with them, 3 

The teapots usol by Mbotaus are of carthonware or motel, anil 
though the ermamentation on them varies somewhut in different loon! 
ties, the general shape is everywhere the sime—0 very marrow hed 
sarge globular body, and a rathor small base, ‘The spout is most fey 
quently ornamented. so as to represont a drugows head, the extremity q 
the spout projecting from out the mouth, A metalite cover ts ablached 
by achain to the handle, in which, iu the caso of earthenware ba 
pots, » hole is made for the oxtromity of the chain, In somo of Hk 
earthenware teapots, aspesially those tron LiVang and forthor east? 
irregular eubes of broken chinaware ave pressed {uta the parts vo ae! 
to form srotigh kind of ornamontation. ‘The mouth, spont, and hand 
of these teapots are luted on, and there aro lines grooved around v 
neck and body of the pot, the lines ou the Inties part belng ustal 
Verticnl. Some’ pots are made of black earth, but most of them df 
coarse reddish clay, i which there ig n good deal of mica, and alla 
very porous, Before dolfig peed, ourthenware pots are slightly iat 
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EARTHENWARE TEAPOTS 
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nnd well rubbed with butler, Cood specimens of earthenware Leapots 
are shown on pl to The best inetal teapots are made in Dérgd in 
eastemm 'Pibet, and in many of them brass, copper, and silver are com, 
bined so as to produce a highly ornamental effect. A Deérgé pot of 
wrought brass is in the collection, and on pl i, fig. 6 is shown a tea- 
polol copper with chased spout aad handle; both have highly orna- 
montial (ops, Several totpots in my private collection avo of silver and 
brass, and ghow inuch taste and great cleverness in execution, 

Throughout Tibet it is not wneouen to new and Chen tind poor peaple 
reduced tousing a substitute for tea—~chips of wood, roasted pease, or 
willow leaves, anything, in faet, whieh ean impart a littte color and slight 
astringent taste to their drink. 

Among the Rongwa Libetans of northwest Kan-su if is eastomary to 
eat tsamba dry, with a small spoon, (PL MM, tig, 8a) They throw a 
Vite meal into their mouths, taking it fom adarge bowl placed before 
them, and then wash the dry stuf down with a gulp of tea (rom their 
wooden bowls, 

Dr, Griltiths says of the people of Bhutan: 

They ase briek tor from 'Pibet and niake rungapah, a substitute prepared irom the 
lontota pearorniodlar; alsockang, made tromries, (Dr. W. Griftiths, op, sup.ci, ps 107) 

In the more civilized parts of Bibot tea and (samba ave sused in the 

same way and nearly Co the same oxtontas among the tent dwellers, and 
vegetables form avery small portion of the diet of any of the Tibetan 
poople. Rice, imported from China and Bhutan, is occasionally used, 
sometimes boiled with milk, somotimes made into a pillaw (drdé-sil in 
Wibetan), in whieh is pul metted bublor Qvariad), vaisins, and sugar. 
Spaghetti (in Chinese, miex) is also eaten by Cho house-dwelling Pibet- 
ans, by whom it is known as jyalay, uid this dish, ag well as yermicoilli 
(ku mien), has been introduced into the country by the Chinese. 
Chinese condiments are also used by the wealthy Tibetans, who tre- 
quently have their meals served in purely Chinese tushion. 
, While pork is never caten by the tent-dwelling Tibetans, it is used 
(ov considerable extont by the people of coutral and some parts ot 
eastorn Tibet, but miuiton and yak flesh supply by far the largest part 
of the animal food eaten by them. The pastoral TMbetans export in 
winter (o TWvase and elsewhers frozen sheep’s carcasses, and they them- 
selves nso large qutntities of dried mutton (shake). he meat is ent 
iu strips, bolled, and then dried, tn this shape it will keep for nearly 
a your, md is much used white traveling, 

Cabbages, turnips sometimes dried, radishes and potalocs, pease, and 
soveral varielics of beans are eaten, but in very small quantities, the 
people preferring ten mud dsanba to any other dict which can be placed 
before them, 

*L have nover seen pottery manufactured in bot, and the only reference to the 
subject {have found in any work on Tihot is in Captain Penberton’s Repett on 
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"pho only alegholie drink of tho Tibetans is bic ley wins, ar nda eh ang, 
Jaeschke (Tb, ng. Dick, Lila. vy. eltaag) Chtts closeribes its prepara 


tion: 

Whon tho boiled barley has grown cold some pide (or seat) added, tee whiteh 
it is lofi standing for twe or throes days, unt) fonmentatien conminiiee sw hen itis 
called glum. Having suilteiontly fermented, seme water cs Parte en ii, anal the 
peer is considered reudy for wie. 

In some parts of the country this nds chang is distilted, ahaa very 
strong colorless liquor of considerable siveugth: Chas obtiined, whieh 


is called avrak, 

Touses.—Tibetan homes ave soomueh adike Ciroughowt Che whol 
country that a description of one will serve for all, Mey muy, how 
ever, be divided info two classes, those of (he rich, m which there is 
central court, arom three or tadre generally tour, sides af whieh cise 
buildings usually threo stories high, and Ghose of Che poorer kiss, whieh 
ave two storied, and havea courtyard in front ov behind them. ty beth 
classes of houses the ground Noor is used ns a stable and podowa, 
The following deseription of the houses of Mast Tibet will apply, with 
such slight differences as the seareily or abundance of Cimber in the 
different localities must oceasion, fo houses throughout Tibet: 


Tho wills of the houses aro gonorally mate at tat stones, hold Copet hen with anuad 
mortar, T do not hotiove thatlime isever used, Often the walle ni of beton oath, 
The ground floor is ordinarily given up to cattle. One the dled doar are the roms, 
usually Jargo, and lit by moans of Lite aqaure of oblong windows div tded by a bie 
in the shape of noross. ‘There is no lass in tho wilaw frame ~ not even propor, as in 
China, Tho windows have wooden shutters, whieh are cntotidly cloned ab night. 
Around tho doors and windows by somotiinon a molding: paindat in ced, white, aad 
bing, consisting of tho ends of Ue projoe(ng raters, cit Gaquently on this ietid of 
cornice are flat stones, on whieh are written the tumour player Grae imcaté pom ton, 
Tn large buildings the first-story aprrdimonts fori Chie alilen, and dont ie oven 
squarearonnd an inlerior courtyard, whieh is alwayadingusbingly divty. lie Cie bot. 
tor sort of buildings thore inalways a covored gallery opening onto the comedyiuad in 
front of the rooms. The roof forma lorries, is of orth, aid bee aa Chradhing 
floor, On thenppornioat terrace there ws ustally wlite previion, or ideal veo, aur 
mounted by a torrave, where tre planted deder, lone polenta whieh are atiiehed 
narrow pisces of Linon covered with snporstitions sontencon.’ Ann peomoral raly, at 
each corner of tho house there ik a small (ower, on the (op of whieh isan ertion 
vaso, in which evory morning the devout burn in honor at the devil, aweet smalls 
wood, little twigs of cypress or pine.) Ninsty-nlao fines out al a duadend tho 
atairwey is only w long log of wood 6 er Ranchos broad and far if thivk, an ona 
side of which and Tor 8 inches apart ae notehes wboud Lord inelwes deep, juab 
enough to rest half the foot in whon gor up sldoways. Tho people preter (hove 
Jaddors to ordinary stairways boonuso ta ens at aecathiok by robbers (hog: an 
dvaw them up and defend themselves bothor. Leis alse as nm nteniire of an toly That 
they aro careful fo have only one door Leuting: inte {he courtyant and no windows 
on the ground floor, (C, 11, Doagoding, Lo 'Lhtbet, pp 87 SNL) 


Canningham, speaking of the houses of Lianlak, says: 


“Georgi, Aphabetion tibetan, po iO onlle these “farpock’é ivbor altars, 
dopulsoria mali,” 
1 Conf, Laud of the Lamia, p, 218, 
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The houses usually const of 2 or 3 stories and sometinws af 1. The foundidioss 
aud tower pita of tho walls are balttof stone, the upper wills of large sudried 
haieks, 20 hy LO by Ginehes. fo the betier houses some of fli reants ire of consid 
erable sizo, 26 feet tong and [8 broad, bat Chey are always very law, do Iighest 
nob exeooding 74 ov 8 feet. Tho roots of these largo roonis tte always supported by 
phin wooden pillar. ‘The roof is formed af poplar spare 5 or 6 inehos ae dinmeter, 
peeled white, tnd Lud onty bo 14 feot apart. Tho bons ate covered in with anal, 
straight pioees of poplar branches about J oineh in duaneter, peotod white, wat 
yhiced touching each ofhor.* Generally they ave laid straight aeross (ho beans, 
Dut sometimes a diltoront angles, in the alternate intervals, sous Co forme a pattouy 
Tike herring bones. ‘Che whole ta then coveted with a lity er of leaves nud a thiek 

; Contof woll-houten elay, The Hoots aro gonerilly of earth, but the better sort ara 
paved with sinall allt pobbles, ehout the size of Wivkoey’s oges, sab in cluy Will bho 
fab surties upward. They forma clean, luad, smooth, and lasturg tloor, 

The prineapat oom generally las a balcony toward either the senth or the west 
from LO to 20 feot in longth and usually about 2) feet in width, where the family sit 
to oryoy the sim in Cie winter season, The doors are mere rough planks of wood, 
jommed fogether hy wooden tenons, and sometimes strong ghened by erossbars fastened 
iby wooden pins. Purdats or waddod cm faints are alse used ag an addaf tone mead 
‘of oxeluding the cold wind,t but when tho doors aro shal there is only a dim light 
admiblod mito the apartments through one or two loopholes, which are closed with 
small abutters abmight, * * te Laudak the upper story ia usundly touched by 
a fight of earthen atops, bntan Labnt by the sloping temnk of av tree notehod inte 
steps, (Alex, Comming, Ladak, pp. 813, $id.) 

In the mountainous and well-tinbered regions of western Kan-su, 
inhabiled by Tibetans, log houses of one story are much used, anid in 
portions of casiorn Tibet the seeontt story of many of the houses is 
made ol logs. This work is, in most cases, done by Chinese carpenters, 
R Ax regards the houses of eastern ‘Tibet and such other portions of 
the country as | have visited, there is absolutely no Cuniture in them, 
Somotimes a log of wood, roughly sqiared, or av low Chinese treble is 
found near the hearth, (he smoke from which escapes as best ib ean 
through w hole in the ceiling or by the low door and little windows, 
Some houses contain furnaces or cooking stoves, similar to Ghose used 
in the black tents, on whieh the kettles boil over a dung or wood fie, 
In others there are large, open heartls, in the couter of cach of which 
are three stones (o rest the pot on, The simplicity of the ioimnad is 
found in all tho appointments of the agrisuitural Libotan’s house, 
Chand af tho Tamas, pp (OL- 005, Comp. G, R, Markham, Narrative of 
the mission of Geo, Bogle, p. L228. 

The houses of the people of Bhutan differ principally from those pre- 
vionsly deseribed in tho roots, which are made of “shingles of pine, 5 
or § feat in length, luid oveura framework aud kept in their place with 
stones. ‘Thastopo is, of course, veryinconsiderable, otherwise the stones 
would vollof, * * * ‘Me appearance of the houses is precisely that 
of Swiss cottages, They aro singularly pieturesquoand comfortable, and 


‘Who at lonse lis boon need fora year ov more the esilings hocome a shining black 
volor from the smote of the flies. 

those aro also aod mn jrivts of eastern ‘Tihot, whare they have heen introduced 
by the Chinvse, Melt ar wadded door curtiins are ised all over northern China 
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the only diawbagk isa want of chimneys; Inet Che Bootinerde do net 
know how to constiuet these, and the smotas nels Hs way ont as bey 
it can.” (Ashley Eden, Report on the Stato of Bootwn, pe Teh) 

Tbotan houses are Lt by means of small hams Qaves ae oy sea) ed 
with batter in whieh a Title cotton wiels is stitch. Homelines this 
lamp 1s of brags or copper aud rs about dg inches lugh. Latnips ol the 
sane pattern are used on altars in fomples, where one will founently 
seolong rows of them, several hundred in number, butning belors the 
saciedimages. Other lamps ave but small eartheny ave saucers or cups, 
1m design sumiar to the bass ones, Besides Cis mode of lighting the 
house the only other wach | have seon consisted in ehips of piteh 
pine burnt on a flat stone, prb in the maildle ot Hus .oam, Asa goneral 
rule, Tibetans go to sleep as soon as tbbecomes dark, uid in many heuses 
there are not oven to be found tho primilive lamps above deseribod. 

The kettles used in ‘Tibetan households, whethor ib be anonp tong 
dwellers or people hving in houses, are the sume; Chey ware usally 
zather flat and thin so that thoy ean be easily howled by a dey dug 
fire, as dung is tho only kind of fuel available in the greater part of the 
country. ‘These kettlos, sevoral of whicharein the Mise collections, 
vary in size fiom 8 to LO inches iv diameter to St tachos or even more, 
The Shigatsdé kettles, which mo all taporing fone the middle toward 
the bottom so as to fit in the holos on the cooking stoves, ne foquently 
of very large dimensions m the hones of tho vieh and in lathasorios, 
I have seen some over 2 feet in diumoter, ‘Tho ronnded form ty in 
gencial usein Mongolia, northern and castern Tibet, Chough in the two 
latter countries it is usually without handles. Moxt of the eappor kot? 
tles in use in eastorn Tibet, Bavang, LIVang, ele, ae mmde dy Ohine 
in the Chion-ch’ang (in southwest Ssi-ehuan),  ‘Mhose used in tho 
Kokonor and adjacent countries are also made by the Ohinose of Usk 
ning and Sung-p’an (seo Dinry of a dournay, ete, pi. 90). 

In some parts of the conntry near Ladak, and which ave inhabited by 
tont dwellers, large stone yossols aio also in use, Tn the report of 
Nain Singh’s journey of 1878, when speuking of the people inhabitiag 
the tablelands in northwost Tibet, il is said— 

At the pormanent camps thoy lad large oaldiona, zonally aide of atones fn 
these they used to make x very won soup, into whlch thoy throw a fundial of tla, 
At their smaller camps thoy cook in smaller yoxsols inate of atene on copper, both 
of which ao imported from Ladalch, All artivies af euppor or bon me very mal 
valued. * * * (our, Roy, Geog, Soo , SEH, p88; Cont, Wan Moorerott, Ura vela, 
I, p. 397.) 

Among the other houschold utensils reprosontod in the Museum eo 
lections are small bireh bark pris, in nse wherever the trea is found 
growing, 1m northwest Kan-su, in Bavang and Sikkim, mud olosely 
resembling those ade by the Ainn. ‘There are also amall, round 
wooden boxes with tops, turned by the Ghinese m Yiln-nan, and wused to 
keep salt or red pepper (latzd) in, brary hudles, and bellows made of 
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tanned goalskin, Tn this latter implement au tren nozzle about 18inche® 
in length is tied in the skin of one of the logs, the skin is ent off ab the 
fore legs, and the opening left by the other hind Teg is sewed up, he 
mouth of the bag is held with the left hand stretched out from the 
body, and with the righ hand the open end is opened and shut; 
when filled with air the right hand is held flnuly against the body and 
the left arm, agamnst which tha closed mouth of the bag prosses, is 
lowered, and tho air thus expelled through the nozzle, Those bellows, 
called kumo, ave used throughout Tibet in camp as wellas in the houses, 
In some of the lower valleys noar regions where the bamboo grows, o 
simple bamboo tube is used instead, aud through it the cook blows the 
fire, applying the tube against his mouth. This simple contrivance is 
used also throughout Ssii-cl’nan. 

The Lh’asan iron padlock (dongpa) has the hasp armed with 4 springs, 
and slides inside the lock until the springs havo passed 2 shoulders on 
theinside whieh catch and secure it. By means of a forked key worked 
horizontally on slides along the under side of the lock, the springs of 
the hasp ave pressed down from the shoulders and the hasp thes ont, 
Tho key is quite complex, owing to the number of guides along whieh 
it must pass in order to move tho spring. These gnidos vary in each 
Jock, wid the lock is copied on those in general use throughout Chine 
(see Diary of a Journey, ete, p, 281). 

Wickorware is nover used wnong the tent-dwelling Tibetans, aud 
none of that which L have seon in other parts of the country was made 
by the peoplothemsolyes. In Poyul, in southern Tibet, the people of 
Which we not pure Tibetans, very pretty wiekerwork is made, PL 16 
shows tho usual shape of a little covered baskeb which comes trom 
that country, Tt is mado of white, black, yellow, and red strips of 
cane woven in diagonal pattorn, [In shape the baskeb is cylindrical, 
Lt inches in dinmeter and f inch deep; the cover tits over the bottom, 
T have also seen joints of bamboo covered with sinilar wickorwark and 
made in the same country, They are used to keep eang in. 

The Wbetans in some parts of the country make very coarse erates 
of a trigated pyramidal form which they carry on their backs; they 
use them prineipally lo colleet dry dung in, The ten strainers pre- 
viously referred to are made cither by the Chinese or by the people 
living near the fndian border. In the various books of travel to which 
Thave had aceess, | have found no mention of wiekerware in Tibet, and 
the various names giving differant forms of baskets by Mr, Jaeschko 
in his dictionary (pera, Ga flat basket ;” geed-ma, “a box-shaped basket, 
with Lids” ésé.po ov tadl-po, “a basket carried on the baek;” bag-tsd, a 
liltle basket for wool or clows of wool,”) are nearly all peculiar to 
portions of the country in close proximity to India. 

Tobacco. —Tobacco is in general use in Tibet, but probably from the 
facet Chit lamas are only allowed to lake i¢ in the form of snail, this 
mode of using the weed is much more popular thau smoking. ‘The 
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‘tobacco used comes from either China, Bluitin, Sik bit or Nepnul, that 
from Bhutan being, as | understand if, grontly preter red, Tus tobneeo 
is, however, rather expensive and stron, no dk is fhequently used for 
smoking either mixed wilh {he leayes of the rhinbarbs plant, ur (he datlor 
substance ia even used pure in its stend, This substitute. lor Lobaceo 
isin great dommad in Tibet among sinokers, wid is exported from Livasa, 
or the countries (o Cho soutliwestof itrather, where Che plauntis found, all 
over eastern Tibet where itis called Lieasd fob-eho. Sm! is made in 
the country ot imported from Ohina; the letter variety is, howover, too 
much perfumed to suit the ‘Tibetan taste. Frequently, to mike the 
snutfanilder, ashes are mixed with iL fn the vorthoastorn part of, 
Tibet well-polished ox horns ave used lo hold the sunt, soveral examples 
of which ave shown on pl iZ* One of these is timdsomety orna- 
mented with silver bands, bits of coral, ail lurgttoine, Ti other pants 
of the country (among the Wamba of northeastern ‘Tibet for example), 
the coarsely pounded tobacco is put ina lerthor poueh, aid when a 
pinch is wanted the finer particles are seraped off Che sides witha hate, 

In Liasa a snuifhox is made of wood of oblatespheraid ahape, 
across the interior of whieh is stretehod a fine cloth sieve. The corpse 
tobacco is putin the top of the bos through a hole made for Chat pur 
+ pose, and by lightly striking tho bos on the Knee Che finer parts ave 
sifted through into the lower compartment. By a liltle hole in the 
lower part of the box the snl is poured ont onto the naibot’ he lett 
thumb held against the index, and is Chis indaled daily i enormous 
quantities. Pl 18 shows a fine specimen of this kind of snuiThox, 
» Women use snuft, but rarely smoke; when they do, Chey use (he Oldies 
water pipe, 

The tobaceo pipes used by the Nbetans are asully at Chinese males 
the bowls of brass, iren, or while eopper (ph 19, Nex, band 2), tho alent 
of bamboo and about 2 feet long, Mouthpieces ave not isiilly used, 
Thavo only geen three kinds ol’pipes of purely Tihetin muimfieture; one, 
in use among the Panaka, is made of the horn of the antelope (ee 
yang), with a metallic mouthpiece aid amet bowl Some of (hose 
pipes, in which they only smoke Chinese water tobaeen, and whieh me 
a modification of the short bamboo pipe in-use iu Ssitelvaan for the 
same purpose (as seen in fig. 1), are armunentedt wih earal amd tu 
quoise beads, Another pipe, in use in dyadé, is made of a forked (wigy 
the larger part is hollowed ont, then lined with iron, and this forms (he 
bow]; in the smaller and longer branch the pith ts removed, and cis 
constitntes thestem, Lr southeastern Tibet, in the! vou and aang 
the Mishiis and the hill tribes along southern Vibe, tha root ata 
small mountain bamboo is used to make the bowl of the pipe, aud the 
sume plant supplies the stem, (Iip, 8), 

*Similar mulls or sma! horns ave in ux not only in Seothod, bit ameng the 
Wackaga of Kilimanjaro, in Bast Alvion. (See Cit, Nos, IBY, WIZE, aed 1 L, 
US. Nat. Museum.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 17, 





Snure Horne 


Fig. 1, Crincan Syurr Bore 
ivory. 
(Cat No 0760, U KN AL) 





Mare of a sunt! gourd, Stupper amd spoon yf 


Pig. 2. Save Syuve Bortee. Made ofox hous ini af coppercivenud lawer oilyo. 
‘Ts'ridam Mongols. 
(Cat No, 285, U BN Mg 


Fig. 3, Yar Horn Sxurr Botton, With leathor thang te taster it Ge the gewn; 
bottom, of woul: stopper, of lonther, Kokansr 'TMbotus, 
(Cat No, 107203, U SN. M) 


Fig. 4, Sxurr Borne, Mato of light soloredt hom, Extremities, of blah lor 
in which is seb ivory, coral, and binptolas hondk. Stapp, of ivory will 
silver rings. Kolkonor, 

{Cat. No, 107181, USN. ALD 
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SNuFF Horns. 
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WOODEN SnuFF BQXx, WITH INTERIOR SIEVE 
‘The snuff 15 poured out through a hole shown at the top of the left hand figure 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE U9, 











TIBETAN Pirta, 


° 
Fig. 1. Moncon Pipe, Bowl, of whito copper (Peking miuaifebiirey stn of 
bamboo, Monthpievo of silver (Mongol mamnlactiog). 'Tatardimn 
(at No la7192 Us NM) 


Vig. 2. Timeran Prev, Chinese white copper bowl Rnmboo ston. Bat any. 
(Cut No Visit, US NEM) 


Tig. 8. Lasso Bamnoo Pies, Bowl, of bamboo pot, Santheastorn ‘Tibat 
Cat No W110, 1.8 NAL) 


Mig. d, Sst-crPtan Basnoo Pron, For smokiiage water tobuenn.  Yieahan 1 
(Cat No (67257, U AN. AL) 


Roport of Nationa! Muscum 1893 Rockhill PLATE 19..0 























TIBETAN Piegs, 





EXPLANATION OF PLATE 20. 








Topacco Pouches AND Fine HOLDER 


Vig i, Exprotpercp ‘Tonacce Poucw, Rodand black cotton, "Patten 
(Gat, No, 107258, U8. N. MD 


Pty. 2. Trogran ‘Tonacco Pouce, Rod leather Kinat, 
(Gat, No, LOI, US, NMED 


Vig. 3. Crinnse Tonacoo Poven. Black lather, Biting. 
(Cnt, No, 107170, U8. NMA) 





Hig d. Brass Mine Cov. Provided with Ud. Tatuitlain, 
{Cob No Hla, USN. My 





Fig. i. Woopen Fire Cur, Kane 
: (Cat, No. 10723, USN, MA) 


Fig. 6 Wrocanr-frox Prin Cor, Provided with lidlimd pips elennora,  Dargés 
(Cat, No. 81810, 0,8, Ne ML) 
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ToBacco POUCHES AND FIRE HOLDERS. 
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Smokers carry their tobacco in long red leather pouches (pl. 20, fig. »," 
or‘in the black leather pouches in general use in Ohina (fig. 3), Lo 
these are susponded a small metal or wooden firs bowl (ligs, [-6) and a 
pipe cleaner, The pipe is usually carried passed through the belt, in 
front of the person, and the pouch either hangs from the belt, or, when a 
short pipe is used, it is stuek in Che pouch and both are carried inside 
the gown. 

Those among the Tibetans who smoke the water pipe use the Chinese 
pipe, or else the short wooden hubble-bubble in use in Kashmir. The 
tobacco used in water pipes is prepared in China, in Ssit-cl’nan and 
Kan-su, that coming from Lan chou, in the latter province, being con- 
sidered the best; its preparation L have described in Land of the Lamas 
(pp. 84-35), Du. Tooker, in his Winuwlayan Journals (It, p, 162), tells us 
that the Phipunof Lamteng, in Sikkim, “was an inveterate smoker, using 
a palo, mild tobacco, mixed largely with leaves of the small wild Tibetan 
wherbarb, called ‘chula? Snuff, he says elsewhere (11, p. 232), is little 
used, and is prmeipally procured from the plains of India” 


Vi 
AGRICULTURE —WEAPONS—TUNTING—MUSLO—DANOING, 


Throughout Tibet the ouly instruments of husbandry are the hoo and 
the plow. ‘Che former is usnally made entirely of wood. The handle, 
about 40 inehes long, is slightly curved, and on the natural bend al the 
end of the handle is tied a pointed wooden blade (seo Diary of a dourney, 
etey p. 862). The plow is of the sano rude deseription, and is without 
even & share in most parts of the country, [6 is drawn by one yak; wv 
yoko or stick resting on its neck is fastened to the plow, A man leads 
the yak and another guides the plow, scratching slightly the soil, Tor 
harvesting @ rudo siekle is used, consistingin a handle about 18 inches 
Jong, in which a short iron blade is set ab right angle, Tho Mail is in 
use in some parts of the «country, but as general rule the grain is 
thrashed ont by goats or ponies driven over il, and is afterwards 
winnowed on the houselops, (See, for further information on the sub- 
ject, ©. UL, Desgodins, Le Thibet, p, 397.) 

Irvigation is well understood in Tibet and 1s extensively used, (See 
Pemberton’s Report ou Boolan, p. 66.) Among the Tibetans of North- 
west Kan-su walter is earricd considerable distances neross valleys in 
troughs dug in logs supported by light tresilework, and this system 
is algo found in many portions of southern Tibet. The fields are nsually 
fenced either with brush, poles, or low stone walls, 

Weapons, —Tho bow is apparently nob w Tibetan weapon, as all those 
in uso in the country ave imported from Ohina or Bhutan, ‘The quiver, 
bow case, and all the accoulerments are purely Chinese or Bhutanese 
in style. Tho usual length of tho Chinese how (dv in Tibetan) is about 
5 feet, and the arrow (di), 2 Jeet 6 inches, PL 21 shows the best 
arrangement of these articles. ‘This specimen is a beautiful piece of 
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“workmanship; tho lonther used as ved Russmay (flga in Phedan), and 
the metal work very highly finished amd Chelly galt * 

fhe Tibetan sword is of (wo kindy. Botliare stiuight and of ivou, Inet 
in one kind the oxtremity of the blade suns fo a sharp penis im the 
other (copied from tho Chinese) the point is oblique, Ube the dapanese 
and Ghinese swords, ‘Tho average length of the blade of Vbetan 
swords 15 25 inches, Pig. 8 of pl v2 shows a tne swore of the lattay 
pattern, made m Poy ‘he tult is cos ered with shagreen, and 
in tho pontuel, which ws of irony wires of biass and copper haye 
been setin the metal. The acabbard is of wood covered With shagroeny 
and plain bands of' silver oxtond half its length. Tho upper halt 
of tho senbbard is coverod with ied cloth, a strap tastened (a the 
seabbard near the Il, passes around the wearer's wast, and Che sword 
is worn in front of the porson, as are nearly all Whelan swords. dy 
Litang, Olamdo and a fow othor localities, however, a variety of sword 
is made which is wort in Ohineso fashion, hanging Grom Che lett sido 
(see Diary of a Journwy, eft, p. 380), but the usin) Jihelan mode of 
carrying a sword 1s passed in tho bell in front se that the right land 
rests on the hill, Fig, 2 represents a sword wilh a rough wooden 
scabbard, and was maniteatared ine the Horba country, be Gesternt 
Tibet, It is in shape like the preceding. 

Tn Land of the Lamas (p. 257) 18 figured a tine sword of Dei pe make, 
The scabbard and hilt ao highly ornamented wii repotsse silver work, 
in which are set coral beads, Tho edges of (hoe seabbard ave proteeted 
by avim of ivon, This stylo of sword is He most highly prized of any 
in Tibet, and large sums of monoy (8100 (oO XEH0) nto frequently pati 
for them, (PI. 22, fle. 1) 

The ‘Mbetan matehloek gun (ad daar peas Choe latter is a Ohinose 
term) has © bamel about 48 inches long witha hatiineh bore, he 
stock is of wood, sometimes covered with wild ass shin, and extends to 
near the muzzle of the bariel ‘This gan and the accontorments to he 
described aro shown on pl 23. A wooden damned Ais ie (he stock, 
and the barrel is fastened into if by either mawhide thongs or bias 
wire, Through the stock, about 6 inches behind Che breech of (he piu, 
passes a trigger, the uppor end of whieh is forked so as Co hold a slow 
match of plaited cotton soaked in powder and then dried. ‘Mie lower 
end of the trigger projeets slightly beyond the lower side of the stock 
so that the match can bo depressed onto (he pan. he untsed par 
of the slow-mateh is held ina leather ease on the right side of! the 
stock from which it passes out by w small iron tube, Mis held fain in 
the fork of the tigger by a strap fived on tho left side ot the stock to 
asmallring. The powder in the pan is in like tashion protected by a 
leather cover, Attached lo the muzzle of the pun hy a holt is long 
wooden fork (ra-jo) with iron or antelope horn tips. When (he gun is 


“Sco alse Caps, Turner's ronuiths, p 7H ol the present paper, 
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ARCHER'S EQuipMent 


Row and arrows ot Chile se tie Qube how case and belt of Russiamdeather  Quivcr lineal 
wWilleted cto Upper part oat stitiped feather decorated with gold nats hasnye coud bows 
tcenter elt wadded 

“HS fourtol bow and arrows is used ia Odin Mongolia and diet . 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 282, 














SWORDS AND SCABBARDS, 


1 
Fig. 1. Dunkcr Sworn anp Scapnarh. Lage coil heada vet be hendlo and: seal 
bad, Otoemontation in silver, Trou giatida aang (ie dye of tho Keb 
bud, Dogs 
(Cut. No 14921, US N MW) 


Mig. 2. Sworn Avy Woopen seannarp, Ende, of reponse bran Dawa. 
(Cat No witness N MM) 


Big. 3 Sworp snp searsarn, Serblaid ad hiudle of ay onl covered dnahagicen: 
Soabbuid omnamen fod with bands of silver and with mon yroards,  Poyn 
(Cat No tarot, USN AbD 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 21}, 





GUN AND AGCOUTRHI MENTS, 


Tig de Marcinock wrot Pork. Ps'aulan 
(Cat No bilan, US NAL) 


Tig. 2 Rup Laver Bort, Strdded with brass nas, with billet poweh nod big 
for powder horn, ote. Doge, 
(Cat No 10760 WS NW) 


Vig. d Brass Ciaran ns. lata 


Ig ot. Power Trash. Made of Orla poli horn ‘Tain 
(Cal No £67.00 US NM) 


ig. 5. Pownnr Tory, Lather Covered with tell Tsienlan, 
(Cnt No 17285 Us NW) 


Fig 6 Pownrr Tors Mado of hollod lonther ‘Taadian 
(Cut No ules us ¥ Wp 


Wg % Hors Priore Lastetn ‘Tibet 
(Cat No 7284, US NALD 
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being used this fork rests on the grouud and (he marksman shoots * 
kneeling ov even lying down 

Most Tibetans carry a number of horn or brass chargers around their 
necks or in their bosoms, and in a leather bag hanging from a belt on 
their right side is a horn primer, which can be opened by a bit of thin 
elastic horn which covers the end, also a powder horn, frequently made 
of the horn of an ovis poli, or of wood covered with leather, Ln 


* another small pouch hanging from the sume belt, but on the left side, 


is kept a supply of leaden bullets. 

The gun described isa good specimen of the matchlocks used in 
eastern Tibet and among the Ty’aidam Mongols. Guns mounted by 
these latter people are much prized in parts of Tibet, as they are much, 
lighter than any others, 

The stock and lower end of the gun ere kept wrapped ina waterproof 
case of different colored woolen cloths or ina case of pulo or one made 


(Cf miu mot skin or simply ina picco of felt. 


Phe barrels of all Tibetan guns are imported from either China or 
India, the Tibetans nob being able apparently to make thom, though 
those T have seen were of very rough workmanship and far from being 
true.* M 

Dr. Griffiths (Journal, D. 166) says that the matchlocks used in 
Bhutan are of Chinese maniindbive, hut gan forks ave not used among 
this people, Nain Singh, speaking of the nomads of northwestern 'Libot, 
suyst 

Mol familios possess a matohlock, gonorally of Nepal manufaetaro, end (he men of 
the Rudokh diatviet seldom move about without oither aw gin or a bow and ariows, 
in tho nso of whigh Iatter they are very expert, Gloarn., Roy Geog, Soe, AVE, 
yp. WB) 

To the fork of thoir gun Tibetans offen attach a small picee of white 
¢otion cloth on whieh are printed magic formulas, and 16 is eustomary 
mong the wilder tribes to smear the stock of the gun with some of the 
blood of any animal they may kill. This, as explained Lo me, was “ for 
good luck.” 

The spear (dag) is a weapon in common use in Tibet, espocially 
anoug (he black-tent people. Tt varies in length from 74 feeb to 10 or 
12 feet. One in my possession (See Diary of a Journoy, ete, p. 170), 
made in Poyul, hus a shaft 6 feet 74 inches long; the point is of iron, 
the shalt fitting into a socket at its end. Whe point is a long, nar- 
row to-edged blade, The butt of the shaft has a heavy iron shoe, 
A strong band of iron iy coiled around the shaft its whole length; 
this devico is resorted to throughout (he country to strengthen the 
shaft, for making which the country supplies no good wood, The shalt 
of (ho spear in my possession appears to be of cocoanut wood, 


*Kashinir produgea tine gin buels, In all likelthood namy are finported into 
‘Tibet, On Chow mieniactire, ace Moorerott, Navel, M1, 208-218. 
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The Tibetans are very expert in using Ghe sling (arte, ar gale, accord. 
ing to Jacsehke), and among the lont dwellers nnd the people of (he 
more remote ocalilies, one is always seon hanging rom (he bell ef both 
men and women. 1 is made of wool and hair mined; one string: tor. 
minates ina leash, and the instrument is also used ana whip in driving 
sheep or cattle (see Diary of a downey, ele, pp 2ZEL),  T have seen time 
and again a stone thrown a distance of over s00 yards trom one of 


these slings, P 

Tunting is nol allowed in many parts of Tibot, it being forbidden by 
the religion of the country to take animal Jil In the remote parts 
and in eastern Tibet gonerally, tho people hunt, however, yuk, deer, 
antelope, and especially musk deer. 

Nain Singh says: 

The Champaa are keen in tho puranit. of pamo, whieh thoy kil in largo quantitics, 
partly with firoarma and hows und arrows, but ohindly with a hind of Cup eatiod 
Redokh chum, vory similar in principle town English vat trap. TH eousiats af ring 
made of rope, to Whose timer surtaco are ablaghod olastie sharp pointed slips of 
wood converging toward tho contor of the rig, whore a apres ia folt saltciontly 
large to allow tho passnge through it of the animal's fool, Small holow are dug in 
the ground nour the water which (ho wild animals aioe known Co frequent. ‘Cheso 
traps are placed at tho top, hidden from view by a coverings of earth, and attached 
by 9 strong ropo, tls concerted fram view, toa stout poy, whieh is driven iuto tho 
gronnd ata considorable distance off ‘ho nadimala on thoit wity ta the walor pasa 
aver the holos, and the woight of (lus body driver (he foot through tho ring. Oneo 
through, it is impossible for the animal to froo his foot from tho trap, and he aon 
fally x vietin do the sword aed spoar af tho hantey whe Hes conoeulad sonewherd hi 
the neighborhood, Grout numbers of wild loraes, alivep, and mntelopes are killed 
in thismannor, (Jown, Roy, Coo, Soo, XEVIL, pe UL © 

Capt. Samuel ‘Tuner says of the father of the then Panchen Rin 
poché lana ‘of Lashilupo: 

T found Gyap to bo not onty a lover of amily sporty und mmrtind exerotien, but 
also a porfeet connolssonr on tho anbject of arma, Cia aullegtion was oxhibited, 
and ho liberally desean ted on the poentiay merits of enol weapon, Phere ware rews 
famed for their romote and aleady Hight, which lind auimes inserthad on enh of 
thom, and places assigned to them ina quiver, in aeprrnte cols, Tle honored me 
with a presont of Unreo of these, amd a darge Chinese how, near f fout ty lost, 
made of the horus of buflalocs, which ho had wed, he sada, for many years, 4" 
Tis own favorite bows were of bumboo, a species prodaved in (he mmuntains hore 
dering upon Tibet, of great strength, and almost ontirely sold, "ie how is tuvned 
from two pieces of hamboo, split af noxt Cie outsides Uhe inner aides of which, 
after boing well AUod, ave nnited togethor by many strong banda, Cyn pub one of 
thean bows into my hands, whieh, when hent, weaat extreme tension, Ewes ieble 
to draw the wrrpw, but daking it himself, ho pointed it at amark upon (he opposite 
hil, at a distance, as 1 judged, of 600 or GOO yards, Teoukd not (ries (ho tight of 
the arrow, though stoudily intent upon if, whon ho dlacharjgod it, 6% Me 
mentioned also the doxterity with whieh a horse here would dismount lis adver 
sary, particularly when in pursuit, hy means et wrnniing noose, (“Murnen, Mabassy 
to the Come of the Texhoo Lana, pp. di, al) 


“Pao of these traps is figured in Capt, Ue Row ors Dlary ef a dontney Chrongh 
Tibet, p. U7 From ¢his we furdlor tent that the converpiig slips tn the trap are net 
of wood but of horn, Chis Interesting to nd an idention! trapused hy (he shut 
noar Khartnm on tha Nile. (i, Ratzel, Vilkothunde, 1, ys. 50L 9 


. 
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Musical tnstruments,—lxclusive of the musical instruments used in’ 
religious worship, which will be described in another section, the only 
instruments | have seen or heard of among the ‘Tibetans are, first, the 
whistlo (ling-bw), (pl. 24, figs, 3) made of bamboo or the bone of an 
vagle’s wing, wud with 6 or 7 keyholes; second, the jew’s-harp (api) 
(figs. 4-6) and third, the banjo or guitar (piwang, hopong, or dra-nyan), 
with 3 or more strings. 

+ The jew’s-harp is made not by the Libetans, but’ by the Lissus and 
other non-Tibetan tribes inhabiting southeast Tibet, and is a favorite 
instrument in easlern Tibet, where nearly all the women carry one 
suspended from their girdles. Three harps are used simultaucously, 
each giving a differont note; the deepest note is called p’o ké or “ male 
sound,” the intermediate one ding ki or “ middle sound,” the sharpest 
one mo kd or “fomale sound.” They are held the one below the other in 
the order above given between the thumb and the index of the left 
hand, and struck with all the fingers of the right hand, the one after 
the othor, ‘These Papi are carried in small bamboo cases ornamented 
with little rings of bamboo, often dyed, and also with geometric cary: 
ings, which ave also colored, ‘hoy are shown in the lower portion of 
this plate." 

Tho banjo or guitar is similar to that instrament in Ohina and Kash. 
mir, being round-bodied and Jong-armed. Desgodins (Le Thibet, p. 
893) mentions a rude one with only 2 strings, which aro struck by 
moans of a pleetram, 

Oapt. Turner, in the work previously ciled (p. 313), says: 

“ayap gave iuto my hula flagoolot, and dosirod mo to nae.it, Iwas unable. Ilo 
thon took i, and aocompaniod Gyoung upon the cittaar (a stringed instrmmnont, 
somothinys rosombling « guitar) and thoy played aoveral plonsing airs together, At 
longth, Gyoung avcconpuniod tho instruments with her voies, whieh wis by no 
mons inharmonions; and] an not ashamed to own that tho song sho sung was 
more ploasing lo my our (han an Tlalian air, * * * Gyap rogrotled his inability 
to ontortain mo with e® great varioty of instrumentel muaic, saying thet bo was 
obliged to loavo behind him his cotlestion on Jeaving Lassa, * * * Ilo told mo 
that thoir music was writton down in charactors, which they learnt, 

The statomont mado at the end of the preceding quotation ts highly 
interesting, bub | fimey that Tarner’s host only referred to church 
music, which is recorded by an ingenious system of descriptive nota- 
tion. (Seo Land of the Lamas, p. 88.) ; 

Vocal music is au anusement of whieh all Tibetans are very fond, 
and (he powor and sweetness of their voices have heen noted by most: 
travelers, (Dr.d. D. Tooker, Himalayan Journals, 1, p 80d, ©, Tf, Des. 
godins, Le Thibel, p. 308, ele.) 

Tibetan dancing (G-ohyam ov ehyam) is of the most primitive kind, 


* Jow's harps similar (o those need in ‘Pibet aro found among the Aim and in Now 
Chinen, int in many alhor countries whore a hamhoo harp is used, the sound iy pro- 
duowl hy Jovking (ho lurp by a sbring-—this is the ease in Assam, in parts of Sumatra, 
among the Yakutsa, the ibe of Tories Struts, ate, 
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© Single female daneors sometimes perform while playitp on t ho jew's harp, 

In this dance thoy shuille slowly aboul, withoul raising tho feet, and 
keeping time to Uieiv music. fn other danees Aye or (en men stand on 
one side holding hands, and faeingy (heat stand as muciy wonton, One 
line sings a verso while slowly moyiug forward. and backward, then 
the other sido does likewise, (See OG. TL Dexgotins, op. sige ci, 3M, 
and Tand af the Tamas, p. 247.)* 

George Bogle thus describes a dance he witnessed noar Shigatse, —« 

The court hold ahont 80 dancer, half of (heme men, half at them women. Tho 
mon were dressed in diffrent anid party-eolorod clofhea, wu (hele large shaop'y. 
wool bonnota, a bit of colored sillc in one hand, anda leat lion mitch, something 
m shape of, butinthor loss than, a Addie at their ade, Tho womon lid thoy tacos 
washed, and clean clothes, abundanes of rings upon {hokey fligoisa, aut of coral, 
amber bgads, bugles, ota, att their hoads and necks, and eneh wore a andl coned 
hat, covered with citelesof white beads, ‘Phey formed iv ring, the mon hemp ulty. 
gothor, the woman altogethor, and Gyo mon wore in the mildly of th. hoy danced 
to their own singing, moving slowly rewnd ina dork of hall-hop ate, keophig thie 
with thofr hands, whilo the five in tho eonter Cwisted comtd nad ont eapors, Wilh 
many atrango and indesorthable motions, ‘Tho aseond purl of the outer tainment was 
performed by Jour or five mon, with winged rabibow-coloved aps, who jtimpod and 
twisted about, to the clashing af cymbals and the heathy of labo, Among tho 
regb was a morry Andrew with w mask stuck over with cownies, mud it clown with 
a targe stick in his hand, ‘hose tWo mon wore inare alike thin the Obliors, and 
Letwoon whiles carried on a dinlogno, and (he grimacy and conversation gave grou 
ontertatumont to those who understood it, (QR. Markham, Naruative off tho Mige 


sion, ote, p, 92.) vit 


YRANSPORTATION, * 


Wheoled vohiclesare practioly unenown in Mbots all (rayeling is 
done on horse ov mule back or on foot, wand Creight is carviod by yaks, 
mules, horses, donkoys, or sheop, hardly ever by men, oxeept for short 
distances over exceptionally rough or steep ground, 

The Hbetan riding saddle (tage) diffors but little from Ghat used in 
China; in eastorn Tibet thoso most prized are mado in Dorgd (seo 
Diary of v Journey, ofe., p. LU2.), and in contral Tibet saddles of Ghinase 
make, but ornamented with silver and precious stones in ‘Tibotin style, 
are much sought after, 

Pl. 2h shows @ Kokonor pony equipped will a good Dérgé saddle, 
The treo is mado of four pieces of birelwood, covered on tho oulside 
before and behind with shagreon and trimmed with polished iron 
bands, ‘The seat is of several thieknosses of [nll covered with pulo, 
The stirrup straps are of plailod rawhide, the stirrup irons of Ohinese 
make, The girth passes over tho saddle; frequently a hind girth is used, 
A broad erupper and a breast band are gonorally used. rom the Jal- 
ter hangs, when tho rider fs an official, a long red Cassel or dom, 
(called cWé-Asiin in Ohinese), such ay are worn in China by inilitiry 


* Tho religions dances of Tihet, af which (here are qedtio ne bagge sided y, love been 
so fiequontly and mavulely doseribed by diorenk writers (uit they reqtitive so mon. 
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WHISTLES AND JEW'S*HAKPS, 


Figo tl. Banoo Winstha. Batang. 
(Cat Nu, $0710%n, US NMG 


Vig. 2. Bamnoo WirstLn. Bavang. Strap to tie to ylrale, 
(Cal. Nv 107006), U.S. ML.) 


Fig. & Bags Bort: Winsinn. Kekona Tatas, 
(Oat. No, 107106, U. 8, Ne AL) 


Fig. 4 nnd 6, Bamsoo Jnw stare OAges, Biting. 
(Cat. Now, 1071080 and 1b1dRe, U8. NL) 


Tig. 6. Banoo Jew’s-rany anb Casi. Batis. 
(Cat. No, 167108h, Us NoAL) 
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PLATE 26. 





KOKONOR Pony, WITH TIBETAN SADDLE AND Harness. 
From a photograph by the author, 
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officers, The bit used thronghout Tibet 1s a very light, large-ringed 
smuile, and the hoadstall and rems we of either rawhide or plated 
han. A long plaited rawhide rope is usually carried, tied to the sad- 
dle, one end altached to the ving of the bil, Under the saddle are two 
pads made of felt and covered with ornamented leather facings; those 
of this saddle were made in Poyul, These pads, whieh do not quite 
touch along the upper odge, keep the saddle well off the horse’s back. 
Underneath them is a luge blanket ova felt rng whieh extends nearly 
to (he horse’s tal, Sometimes, especially in eastern Tibet, the whole 
saddle is covered with a green cloth cover with wv fell lining, 

Woolen saddle bags (sada), varying in size and in fineness of texture, 
are sed by most Tibetans when traveling; in them they carry all their 
provisions, Some of them are so closely woven that they are quite 
waterproof, 

The ‘Tibetans use rawhide and yak hair hobbles, with which thoy 
fasten the two fore Jeot and one hind foot of their horses and mules. 
Sometines iron chain hobbles fastened with a padlock are used. This 
latter kind of habbie is of Ohinese make. 

Tho pack saddle, used altke on mules, horses, und yaks, consists of 
two light wooden wings with 4 light wooden arch at each end, ay seen 
in pL 26. On either side are two parallel sticks projecting abont.3d 
inches beyond the arches. The girth, which is of wool, is fastened to 
the lowor stick, and the hair or rawhide ropes with which the load is 
fastened on, passes over and under the upper one. When carrying 
Jonds done up in rawhide so as to protect Chom from the weather (and 
in this way all dhe (ea and other valuable merchandise is carried), short 
rawhide loops fastened lo the loads by moans of stieks Ufting in small 
slits made in Lhe sawhide are passed over the end of the upper stick 
of the saddle and tho loud hung by them, Oruppor sticks, as well as 
cittppors and broad broast straps of wool, are always used. ‘The form 
of pack saddle wed in castorn ‘Pibet and the Kokonor is a littl larger 
and heavier than that used in othor parts of the country, ‘Two reo- 
tangulw fell pads covered with course cloth (awa) ave tied to the 
saddlu, and under those again are ougor more felt rugs, (See Diary of 
a Journey, Ove, p. 108.) 

The Tibetans do nob generally use riding whips; the ond of the rope 
tied (o the bridle is used in its stead; when they do, it is made with a 
short woodon handle to which is tied a hoavy lash about. inches long. 

Pilgrims (raveling on foot usually have on thelr backs a light wooden 
frunework aboul 20 inches high, made of a couple of small twigs bent 
mito v rectangular shape; on this they tie their small load of baggage, 
asimilar frame ied to the lower purt of the first ono folds up against 
dt and holds the load in place, md woolen straps pass over the bearer’s 
shoulders. “his contrivances is called a dur-shing. 

Women garrymg water in the long narrow wooden barrels in-use 
throughout Tibel for that purpose, rest the bottom of {he Darrel on the 
thick folds of Choir gown gathered wbove the waist, and passing a strap 


a 
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around the top of the barrel and across their bronusts, his ascend the 
steopost hills, their arms folded belore them, 

Boats. —Theo only purely Tibetan boat Ehave seen or hoard of is the 
skin coracle or kedra. Tis composed of yak hides stretehoed over a 
few bont twigs with a slightly heavier piece of wood bent around the top 
to whieh the skin is fimly sown. So fail is (6 tlivh one mast be cnvetil 
not to prtone’s foot on the hide, but only on the ribs, for the least direct 
pressure on the skins makes the seas give way, Acmian kneeling in 
the bow paddles or stems with @ short paddle, crossing the viver 
diagonally, and then carrying his beat on his back npstream so as. to 
come back to his starting point when swept across again, ‘These 

’ goracles are avout 6 feet long, 4 beord, and 30 inches deep; twa or 
three man and a couple of hundred pounds of goods gan be eamded in 
one. When leaking slightly the loles aro fled with butter, With 
those skin boats wemay compare the bull boats” used by the Mandang 
on the Upper Missouri, which ave, however, slightly smaller than the 
Tibetan ones, though identical with, them in wll other respects, 

AM other boats used in ‘Tibet are. made by the Ohinese, On some, 
of their rivers the ‘Tibetans uso honvy rafts, whieh four or six men 
paddle across. They are about 12 feet long and 6 feet broad, made of 
heavy squared logs held together by a pinned erosspicee in front and, 
behind. 









Vill. j 


MONETARY SYSTEM—MEDIUMS OP MXCITANCH—WRITING— PRINT 
INGO RECKONING—-MEDIWIAL KNOWS DG BMS LAN GOATS 
OBIBOLS. ee 
A. Ohinese anthor, called Wei Yiian, in his work entitled Sheng.wa 

chi (Book xty, p, 58), says thit in anciont Ghnes the Tibetans rsed eow 

rie shells and knifo-shaped coins, but that sinve the Sung, Ohin, aud 

Ming periods (i.e, since the twelfth century) they lave used silver, 

To farther adds that-since the Chong-tang period of the Ming (A. D. 

1436) they have paid their taxes (er tribute to Ching) in silver coins, 
As fur as my information goos tho present coinage of Wibet has been 

in use since the middle of the eighteenth centary, 1b comprises only 

one coin, a silver one called tranka, o€ the nominnl value of bout 16 

cents of our money, Vractional currency ia made by eutting the 

tranka into pieces. (land of the Tamas, p. 207.) The only ming I 

know of in Tibet is at Livasa, Che trankas ainted there bear aa the 

obverse the inseription Jyal-wat Gadiin podrang ehyog-las, irom the 

Jyal-wa’s wastlo of Gadan,’—7yal-we standing for fyatwa jyamts'o, 

the usual title of the Lalé lama, On tho reverse ave thevight signs of 

good luck, cach inclosed in asimall circle, wud in fhe conter is whaé { take 
tobe alotus flower, These trankes are colloquially eatled Gada drank, 
Coins of similar value, but minted in Nopaa, Ladian rupees and 

Chinese bullion, ave also in uso, and rupees, froin bheit purity and the 

impossibility of ountertoiting them, are in much greater demand than 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 27, 








Money, Money ScaLes AND Poucnics, 


Figs. Land 2, Monmy Seanrs AND Wooprn Casus, China, 
qCat, No, Laioe7, WSN. MA) 


Fig, 8, Tanga ann Fractions ov TAnka. : 
(Cate No, 141097, WSN MY 


Fig. 1, Buckskin Moyry Baa. Dori. 
Wat No, 11028, 1.8. N. ML) 


Fig. &. Rep Leaticn Pooer., Omamontod with brass aduda, Dore 
(Unt. No 107184, U8 NM) 
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Money, Money SCALES, AND POUCHES, 
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MoN@oL Money SCALES ANO Case, 
Cat, No. (07810, O88, Ml Gafeb mar Latatdam. 
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the native coins or even Chinese bullion, the purity of which the people * 
have no menns ol testing, 

fn the Museum collection isa Jull set of Tibetan coins (see also pl. 27, 
fig. 8); all the alder ones, bearing Chinese and ‘Tibetan inscriptions, are 
plaster casts obtained (vom the British Museum eabinel, 

Chinese money scales (Jame) ave used by the Tibetans aud in Mon- 
golia, The formmet with throughout China is shown on pl, 27, fig. 1, and 
pl 2sshows a rough copy made in Taichiniiy Us’aidam, hn the latter 
the wooden beam is roughly indented to indicate ounces, tenths, and 
hundredths of ounces (in Tibetan called srang, do, and harma); instead 
of a brass tray one of buckskin suspended by hovse-hairs is used, and 
the weight isa bullet roughly flattened out, hese seales fltin a wooden 
trough roughly whittled out with a knite. 

Money (see fig. 3) is carried cither in asmal leather bag (pl. 27, fig. 4 
with along buckskin string by whieh it is ied to the gown, or in a small 
pouch witha leather loop through which the girdle passes (fig. 5), At 
Livasa the people use portemonmumes of somicireular form made of red 
leather embossed and with an ornamental border. ‘They have two 
pockets and close with a hook, with a large silver boss on the flap. 

Mu most parts of the country money is but little used, the people 
bartering for most of the things they require, Brick tea is used to such 
anestent it their mercantile transactions that itis, for all practical pur- 
pones, vunitol'valne, Sult, samba, boots in the Kokonor, pilo, cotton 
cloth, and even walints(in the Batvang vountry), me accopted withont a 
murmur instead of silver, and in most places one or any of these articles 
ate preforred fo it. * x 

Writhig—Tibotans write Cron lef to right in horizontal lines, using 
a bamboo pen or rayne (pl 29, tly. 8), whieh thoy carry im pen cases 
(aye sha) of metal, brass, copper, ov silvor (figs, 6 and 7), in form like a 
aheath, with a sliding (op and rings on eithor side, by which it may be 
suspended bya cord tram (he girdle, Hanging from the same string 
iva small ink pot (nqpang) also of metal, in whieh they carry dissolved 
india ink (neds), In fig. 7 i8 shown wv Livasan silver pen case and ink 
pot finely chased, Tho brass pen-case shown in fig. 6, made at Litang, 
has the vight signs of good luck in repoussé work on it. A small cast 
brass ink pot from Llvasa is shown in fig. 3, 

Chinese paper is ustally used for letter wriling, but when copying 
books ov when printing (he Tibetans use paper made in Nepaul and 
Bhutan from the bark of yarious species of Daphne, and especially of 
Bdgeworthia gardveri, which hay been previously washed with a little 
milk and wator, so that it may not blot. hey also manufacture them- 
selves a paper from the rootofa smal shrub, which is of a much thicker 
texture aid more durable than Daphne paper. In western Tibet this 
paper is mauntaetared with a species of Astragalus, the whole shrub 
being reduced to pulp. (1. D, Hooker, Timalayan Joavnals, 1, 162,)* 


*Seo also KUL Hodgson, Miscollancons essays relating to Indian subjects, u, p. 261, 
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© Printing —Printing is done in Nbet exactly as in Ohina, ‘The manne 
goript, written on vory thin paper, is pasted over a singoth, thin block of 
wood, and with a small chisel the surface of Lhe blovk aronnd tho letters 
ig carefully removed to acdepth of wbout one-sighth of an ineh, Inkis 
robbed hghitly ovor the block, a sheet of paper ia (hon placed on it and 
@ brush lightly passed over the sheet, which is, when removed, loft to 
dry, when the othor side is printed in Ike manner fiom another block, 

The Tibetans distingaish nine or ten different styles of wriling, but 
these may be reduced to three, capitals (aieohdn), small capitals 
(wu-méd), and running hand (ehyug-yiy), Rooks are usually written in 
the first, and the favo other forms are used in correspondence and for 
all the ordinary purposes of life.* 

Like most Asiatics the Tibetans nover sign their letters but seal 
them, nearly every one, even those who can not write, Carrying a small 
seal (tits¢) suspended from his girdle, ‘These seals have on them a letter 
or a religious symbol} surrounded by an ornamental desigu. They are 
cut in ivon and are frequently of very delicate workmanship, In pl. 20, 
fig. 4, ig shown a seal made in Divas; it is cylindrical, 24 inches long, 
terminates in a knob head, and is bored out, chased, and fretted, 
The design is a swastika or hooked cross” in the coutor of a foliated 
motive, 

Letters and packages are sealdd with wax (lajya) made of Ine, aud on 
the wax is an impress of the senders seal. A picee of wax is sarned 
suspended to the girdle with the seul, as shown in the flgs, 1, 2, and 5, 

Time reokoning.—© Tho Libotans received their astronomical science 
from their neighbors ‘in India and Ohina, the Chineso also becoming 
their teachers in the art of divination, ‘Their aequafutanes with the 
astronomionl and calendrical systems of those nations cotneides with 
the propagation of the Buddhist religion by the Chinese and Indian 
priests, to whom they are also indobted for the respective syatems of 
defining the your. Both systems mo based typon a unit of sixty years, 
differing, however, in the modes of denominating the years.” (Emil 
Schlagmtweit, Buddhism in Tibet, 273.) 

In these cycles of sixty yerurs, when ucinbered according to the 
Indian principle, each year has ils particular name, but when the 
Ohinese mode is used, the names used in the Chinese duodecimal cycle 
are used five times, coupled with the names of the five cloments or thelr 
respective colors, each of the lattor being introduced in the series Lica 
in immediate succossion, A masculine and feminine are also frequently 
added to the above, represented alternately by po (male) and mo 
(female). 





*Yor further detaila on the subjcot ant for apeotmens of 3] the various Tibetan 
soripts, I must refor the ronder whom the subject interests to Surat Chandta Das’ 
pape: on Tho sacred and o1namental charnetors of TMhet,” in Jonrnal Agiutie Sooloty 
of Bengal, uvu, part 1, pp, J{-48, and to tho Appendix in Csoma do Kurds! 
Tibotan grammar. 
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WRITING JMPLEMENTS. 


Figs, J and 2, Susring War, Tsang, 
{Cut No 11092, U8, Ne Ma 


Fig, 8 Brass Ink Pot. Wooden stopper, Ldvasn, 
(at. No, 107101, US, NM 


Pig. do Soar or Wrovaite Lean Deoge, 
(Gat No, 191017, U8, NAL) 





Fig. 5. Suarmxg Wax. Provided with thong to hung te belt, 'Ta'arengg, 
(Cat, No, 14008, (8 NLM) 


Kun &. Brass Pay Case, Livvang, 
(Cat, No, 10710, U8.N OM) 


Mgt CiasLp Stuvnr Pex Case AND INK Pow Livin, 
(Gat No, 100601, (8500) 


Tog. 8 Basson Pun anp Inpia Inn}; Woopnn JN AND Inn Casi, ‘Ts'nidlan, 
(Cat. No, 107103, 0.3, N,M,) 
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The first year of (he first cycle of sixty years is A, 1D. 1026, conso- 
quently FSO is Che (weuty ninth year of the filteenth cycle, or the 
& Wood Llorse” (shing ta) year of the fifteenth evele. 

The cycle of twelve yers is copied on the Chinese, and needs no 
deseription here, This cyele is, in Tibet as in China, the one most 
commonly tsed, aid in both countries to ask a person’s age they say 
“to what sign (of (he duodecimal cycle) do you belong ?” 

Seldagintweit (Op. cit, p. 276) says: 

Tn books as well ts im conyorsntion, the dates of past events ave vot unirequently 
dotetnuned by counting bre trom the curtent year, Pov instance, the present year 
hedge 1868, the bith of Thong khepa, whoeh ovcurted in 1855 A. D., would bo said 
to Tatve dean place dye buudredt andl aight years apo, 





T may add that in conversation eveuts wlueh have oeeurred more 
than three or four years ago ave invanably spoken of as having hap- 
pened im “olden times” or “a long while ago.” Sometimes an event is 
referred to such and such a yearolthe reign ofsneb and sngh a TakGhona, 
On the whole Tibetans care very little vbout chronology of any kind, 

Another method of counting. but very Hite wed, in (hit based on a 
cycle of two huuidied and fifty-two years made by a combination of the 
five elancuis, 12 anitnals of the duodecimal system, and the maseuline 
and feminine particles previously referred to. (Sehlagintweil, op. cit., 
pe 287.) 7 

Tho Tibetan year (do) is divided into twelve Innar months (dawa), 
named “ lirst mouth,” “second mauth,” ete. Every three years aniuter- 
calary mouth (da Teag) isadded fo conpensate for the dilference between 
thy solv and the lunar yeu. The days are divided into twelve hours, 
as they are among the Chineso, from whom they have borrowed these 
divisions.* 

Medical knowledge-—As with (heir astronomy and other sciences, so 
with their medical science, (he Tibetans have borrowed it from India 
and Olina, While nearly all (hei medical works are translations 
hom Jndian originals (see Csoma de Kérés, Journ, Bengal Asiatic Soe., 
iv, Let seq), Lheir pharmacopwia is largely borrowed from China, and 
is nearly entirely vegetable, The Chinese derive a great number of 
their most valued simples from Tibet, und the large lamaseries of that 
country have werdica! faculties and pharmacies attached to them which 
supply not only their own people with drugs, but nearly the whole of 
Mongatia, 

The Musenm contains w few samples of Tibetan drags, among which 
Twill only mention the ehyar tsa gong bu (Cordyceps sinensis), Lsampaka 
seed, or pod af the orxylum (Cofosanthus indica, Blum.), and the yadro 
(Anemarhena axphodeloides, Wanbury). 


*Yor further details on Tihetan chionalagy and astrology Ll rinsat refer the roader 
ta Bruil Seldagint wort, Ruddhisin in Tibet, pp, 2Gea28; Ceame da Karis, Gratanar 
of the Tibetan Language, 8 ef aeqy Pho. Pougaws, Grunmmaire ‘Tibttaine, and 
Journ. Roy, Adit. Soca is. NTE ph 206, ” ‘ 


: TT, Mis, (81, pt, 2-— 16 
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© Rhubub (djia-ta), though used sometines tor i dye, is never 
employed ax a medieines in Tibel. Among (he Mongols its medicinal 
properties ure known, bul its use is conlined to camels, 

Ophihalmia is one of the commonest: disenses in Mhet. When go 
affected the sufferer cither weirs Ohinase atioked ghisses av aye shades 
(nigra) of horsohaiy (y1, 30, fy, DF. Phese aye shades consist ina band 
of closoly-voven horyehair about 24 inches broad, Phe euds are sewed 
into bits of embroidered flannel, Some of (hese shades tre conveys oye, 
the eyes, but 2 believe hat Chase are uel made in Pibet, but on the 
Kan-su frontier, by Clunese. The eyo shades are ened snapended 
from the girdle in a eylindrical cotton case, whieh can be pulled au, of 
another case of similar material, but usually handsomely oubreidered, 
which slides over it. 

PL. 80, fig. 1, shows a aigre and case mule iu eastern het, The 
Chinese form of eye shade (fig. 2) is also occusionally used by Tibetans, 

It ig teresting to note (hata sindlay horsehaiy shade is worn by 
Persians in some paris of their country. (John Boll, Lives of Cele 
bratod Travellers, 0, p. 138.) : 

Miseellancous ofjects—In Tibob seving is about equally divided 
between the Qvo sexes, Che men making most of their own clothes and 
all tailors being men, Shey use seissors nid vemdes of Chinese make 
and woolen fhroad which they twist Khemselves, They sew toward 
tho body. The men do not use thimble, bub women have wv small rng 
male of copper resembling a sent ting, bub where dhe s(one should be 
there is Joa. ‘Thoy pul. this ving on (he forefinger and press the needle 
againstil, Lois used in parts of Mongolin (Psaidum) us well ws in MHhab, 
but the Chinese thimble, in shape like ema talors Ciimble, is rapidly 
suporseding it in popular liver. 

Ady lush, wide of the tail of w small yak, is shown jn fg, 2, pl 
81. Tho hair of the upper part of the tail as been seraped off anda 
handle made of (he hardened hide, Tho lair is dyed a light red, Tho 
ather fly brash (lig, L) is of coir, and is in use in Chin. 

Rouge pads of felt which have been soaked ina ved coloring matier 
are used by Mongol and Tibetin women, A portion of this ts readily 
transferred to the cheok by shghtly moistening the pad. ‘These pads 
are propared in China, Tha Mongols uve thon much more commonly 
than do the Tibetans, who lave natmally rosy chealks, 

Loosely woven scavis of silk, called in Mhetan Matay (a-blags), are 
in common tse. Some of them have (suldhish symbols or images of 
the Buddha woven in the texture; others ave of less valno and are 
stiffened with plaster or riea powder, The usu color of these Matag * 
is light-blue or white, ‘The smaller ones are abort 20 inchos long 
aud 6 inches wide, and are worth a few copper eash apicee, Lhev 
largest nre fenentiy 40 or 50 feet long and of proportionately groater- 
value, Most of these Watag ave made in Ch’ong-tu in Ssti-clvnan for, 
the Tibetan and Mongol markets. Hue tus describes the qe off the 
Watag: * 
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Eves SHavta, 


Fig, & (orsiiark Byn Sitvpi anh Cash, Easlorn Uibet, 
(Cat No Lite, US NOM) 


Vig. 2. Caonrsn Hy. Sabi AND Casi, 
(Gat No. 107199, USN. MD 
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FLy BRUSHES, 


Vig. t Core Fry Brose were Basnao TaNon, Used hy Buddhiat prtoata tn 
China. 
(Cat, Nov 161264, Us 8. N, Ma) 


Fig. 2 Yak Tau Miy Brus, Cady dyod red, Bab'ang. 
(Cat. No, 161283, U. 8. N. ML) 
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The dhata ov scarf of fliatation plays such un important role in Tibetan life that? 
Wisin place fo say something of it, ‘Phe Ahefa is a pioee of suk, nearly as tine as 
gauze, Ts colorist binish white. Its longih is abou! three times its width; the 
two extremities usualy tenminate in teinges, ‘There are Ahates of evory size and 
prico; for it ix an object (hut the poor ns well as the rieh ean not do without. No 
ony svor goes diyawhors witlont cussing a simall supply of them with hin, When 
one pays a formal visit, whou one tase service to ask of komo one, or to thank a 
poison, tho fist thing todo is to wnolle Akafe; thisdaken in both hands and fered 
to the person one wishes fo honor, 1f two friends, no having met for some time, 
anddonly 1 aeroxs each ofher, tho first thing they do is to ofler ench other a thata. 
Tt ts done with as nich empressement and as promptly as une shakes hands in Europe. 
[tis also customary when one writes wletter to fold np in it a little dkata. Ibis 
inerediblo what iupottance Che Cthetans, Si-Fan, Ung: Maa- Bul, and all (he people, 
living to bho west of the Blno Sow attach to the khata coromony. 11s among them 
the pniest and sincerest expression of all noble sentiments. Tho finest words, the 
mosé costly provonts, ae nothing without Cee dkata, With it, on the contrary, the 
moxt ordinary object acquitos unmonsy valuo, Tf some one asks a favor of yon, a 
Ahata in tos han, 14 is impowsihte to refiase if, unless ong wishes to show contempt 
for all rules of propriety. Clue, Souvenies Pin voy age, up 88.) 

Besides these everyday usages referred to by Hue to whieh the Matag 
ig put, itis the most ordimry form of offering to the gods. [undreds 
and thousands of them are suspended on ‘the statues of the gods in 
every temple or shrine in TMbet and Mongolia, and in some seetions of 
the country a Maley of a cortain quality, called by the Chinese wa chai 
showped, is a recognized stafigard of value in commercial transactions, 
(Land of tho Lamas, pp. 60, 105, and p, 122, nole.*) 

Covemonial sears appear to have been aé one time used among the 
Chinese, In 1575 Mendoza visited Ku chou, in the province of Fa-kien, 
ud was received wilh several other missionaries by the viceroy, 
who— 
commanded iu his prasonee fo pat about the noekes of the friers, in manner of a 
starts, to oythor of them aive pocves of silke and unto tho shoulders of, their com- 
pantona, and unto Ouroncon aid Snisay, each of them fouve peseos aud lo avery ono 
of heir aorvantes won peces * © * so with tho silo ehont thor neckes, and 
with thoy branches in their handa, thoy returned ant of the hall and downe tho 
atuitas dha way thoy cine, tnd Urough Che enurt mto the streetes, (Mondoza, 
Mistory of Chinn, Haklayt Soe, Bdit, ny p. 8.) 

Asimiar custom would appear Co tive existed in India ti olden 
times; for we read in early Baddhist works of a piece of light stuf 

being pub over the shoulders or avoid the neck of an honored 
person, 

dames and toys.—L have given much time, while traveling in Tibet, 
to inquiring concerning toys for children and games, and have also 
carefully examined nearly all the works of Asiatic and European trav- 
elors for information on these subjects, but | have failed to hear of or 
lean anything of any importance on these subjects. What Dwrote fn 
The Land of the Lamas (p. 243) concorning the Tibetans of the Horba 

8 
country seems applieuble to the whole land: 


“Seo also Journ. Roy, Asind, Sov,, ua, VATU, p. 228, and ‘Turaer, Enihassy to Cont 
of 'Tostoe Lama, p. 233, 
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Lnoticed but fow games of chance among them. Dieo they hive, but thoy ave for 
divining purposes, net for gainbling, A few amen who hid passed tech of thot time 
among tho Chiness played eards, and chess id atke known anton Chen, bit both are 
of faycign importation, and J von)d hear of uo suiiona) pane, 

Thave seon children amusing themselves with rag dolls and little 
hows and arrews, and Dr, Hooker (timalayan Journals, 1, p. 317), 
speaking ofa place in upper Sikkim, says: 





Twas much anused here by watehing a child playing with a popyun, mado of 
banrboo, shailer to that of quill, wilh which most English children ate funiliay, 
whieh propols pellets hy means ofa spring triggor made of The appor part ofthe quill, 

Jack stones, or knuckle honos, is Che only game (have soon played 
in the country, aud that only on bwo or threo occasions, This gun is 
also known in China and Mongolia and, in thet, thronghout eastern 
Asia. (Seo Bergmann, Voy, chez les Kalmus, p. Lat) 

In Ladak and Balti the men play polo, which some authors say is a 
game of Tibetan origin, [tf was once very popular wider the name of 
chaogan in India, in which country it was introduced by Choe Mussidinan 
conquorors toward the end of the twellth contury, bubafter Baber's time 
it gradually became obsolets, (Alexander Ciuningham, Ladak, p30) 

Dr. Hooker (Uimalayan Journals, t, . 317) says that the Lapelias 
play at quoits, using slate for the purpose, and at the Highland game 
of “putting the stone” and “drawing the stone.” Tho game of quoits 
is also played in the adjacent country of Bhutan wud, | believe, in other 
portions of southern Tibet. Wrestling is alse a popular amusement in 
most parts of Tibet; it is, | beliave, Uitt Known dmone ws as Greco. 
Ronan, 

IX, 
BIRTU--MARRIAGD--DBATIL, 


Birth Thoy (the Tibetans) do not wish wid bathe a» nowly-born 
child, but the mother licks fb as soon as itis berm. Alter three days 
they smear tho ehild’s body all over with butter wid expose it (o the 
sun’s rays for several days, Qhildran ave fed on parched meal (ésamba) 
mixed with soup, the groater part of thom getting ne milk whatever” 
(Journ, Roy, Asiat. Soc, ms, NST, p. 281.) 

As a general ro the name given the children is chosen by a tama, 
who also casts the ohild’s horoscope, and no festivities attend Uhts nam. 
ing. Thoname chosen is usally 4 Buddhist borm, such as Lozung, “(he 
intelligent,” or Dorj6, “the thunderbolt (oudjra),” for wa boy, while | 
Padina, “the lotus,” aud Drolua, the mime of (he goddess Wir, who 
was incarnated in the Chinese and Nepalese cousorts af Ring Srong-tsan 
gambo, are {nvorite names for women, Frequently two sons of a same 
mother will have the same name, and Cen, the big one, senior,” and 
Olung, “the little one, junior,” will be added to thoir nanies. ‘Chere ave 
no family names.” 

Cunningham says that in Ladak they celobrate a bireh feast (fsae- 
Ton) and & “tuning feast’ (iing- Con), 


. 
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The birth-fousl (Tses-Ton) is held ono week after the mothor's confinement, when* 
all the rolatives assemble at her lomo to celebrate the ahild’s birth. Al the gnesta 
muke prosents to the mother, according to thuix monns, of pieces of cloth and foad, 
and occasionally of money, ‘The purty then dines, and the entertainment ends with 
a bowLaf chang, The mother remains a6 home for one month. 

Tho naming-foast (Afing-Ton), which answers to our christening, is hold Just one 
your after tho birth, ‘Cho child is then taken before some great lama, ta whew an 
offering ix made of a rupee or te quantity of whontor barley, according to the means 
of tho parties. Tho Tatu prononnoes t name, ind the relatives retire to the usnal 
ontortaimnont of dinuor and chang, (Ales, Cunninghaut, Ladak, p. 307.) 





Marriaye.—Murriage by capture still survives in portions of western 
Mbet, m Spit, in Sikkim, and Bhutan, where the bridegroom and Ins 
trionds, whon they go to bring the bride from hor father’s home, are 
mel by a party of the bride’s friends and relations who stop the path; 
herenpon & sham fight of a very rough description ensues, in which the 
bridegroom aud his friends, before they are allowed to pass, ave well 
drubbed with good thick switches, 

In other parts of Tibet the preliminaries of marriage ave very simi- 
lar to thase of China, Co-betweons (Bar mi or Log mt) on the part 
ofthe man make overtures to the family of the girl, and if these are 
woll received, astrologers are consulted to see whether the horoscope 
of the man and woman do nob antagonize each other, and “if the good 
and evil of the life of the male harmonize in the celerdation with those 
of the lite of tho female, longevity is counted upon. If not, the happi- 
ness of the couple will be short-lived” 


As soon ay tho astrologor doolaves that the 7hun-tsi, t.0,, tho eiroumstances of har- 
ony nocosmaty in the marrings, avo favorable, the parents consult thoir friends and 
Telatima dover to asoorfnin tio suitability ef the mntoh, and sond ono or two 
Bar mi (go-hotweonk) toaseortain tho views of the matorsat uncle of the maiden 
soleotod yopnrding hor tuarriage, U6 generally withholds bis opinion ander various 
LOXGRHOS. According to tho custome of tho country tho Shangpo Gniternal unole) of 
‘avmidon is dhe veal arbiter ef hoy tite in tho matter of uarviage, Nothing can ba 
sottted withont rafevones to him, Whon his leave ia secured tho marringe proposal 
oan he (onmalty mito to bho maidens parents, * 

Tho Bar ni, with tho porminsion of tho Shanypo, on an auspicions day during tho 
increasing lunation of the month, proceed to the home of the prrents of the maiden 
to prosont (hem with the Long cheng, aud thovewtth formally make the proposal of 
mariage, * * * ‘Tho paronty of the maiden receive tho Bar mi with politenoss, 
and serve them with wine and tor, Aller ouptying one or two eups of tea the 
Bay mt prosent Cham with a searf, and hey loave to state thon mission, ‘Then they 
pour out shang, dnb before the parents will partake of it, the maternal unelo of tho 
gn must ho gob te give ins consond, ml as soon ms ho has, the puronts drink tho 
chang aud the hetrothal ia mice, 

7 Pho marriage foxtivitios gonortly last for threo days at the home of tho bride's 
parents, when the fronds and relatives auke hor presents and the parents give her a 
dowry of unttle, dlothes, fowelry, Carnitine, ote, 

Before leaving (hoe bridosnmid’s house tha domostis djetios are propitiated by a 
Bonho lan, ane hore also ts performed the soromony of lraski tre-wa, or calling down 
Dlowmgs and jong lifo on her After this tho bride rides to hor husband's house 


‘This aovms to point to a survival of tho custom of reckomng descent through 
tho femalos, 
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‘preceded by amin in while riding o while horse? Onniuving there sho i 1erois ed 
wilh athor ceremonies, expecially noliceable amoug which is that of driving away 
any evil spirits whieh may hive accompanied her trom ber parents honse, ‘The 
mother of the groom advances now faward the bride mad presents her witha Matay, 
deamba mixed with butter, and a jar of nulk. 

Thets is after this a marriagé dinner nid the friends and vehitives of (he groom 
present them with Matag and prownts, ind iC ts they who supply the provisions for 
the marringe fost, 

Altor Us 1 Bonbe priest gives (ho bride a new namo whieh sho is henceforth to 
dour, connecting if in some nuinner with the name of her mother-in-law, Whon this 
is performed a small pices of wood nhout & jnohes long ax hold (o the lips af the 
bridegroom. ‘The hride now sits in front of hor husband, and takes the other ond 
of the wood between her Ips, 

In tho meantime a tuft of wool is placed in Che umd of the bidegroom, who 
draws out the fibers do some Jength. ‘Che inde trices it, Grom lis lands and twits 
itinton thread, ‘Phis is endled the eoremony of the first worl of havmonious union, 
Then tho party of tho brulo soparnto from that of the bridogioom, and sitting im 
rows of sunts facing onch other suys repartes songs, Won the festivities tomminate 
the bridegroom dismisses the kyel ai (Lhe men who baye eseortod Jho bride from hoe 
home) with suitable presonts, (Sarat Chandra Day, Marriage Customs m Tihot, 
Journ, Asint. Seo. Bengal, 1, 1808, PL int, pp. G14) 

Although the ceremonies in diferent parts of Tibet vary somewhat 
from the above, thoy ure analogous, us the betrothal and the marriage 
ceremonies, which are nothing bub along feast, avo ther essential fea 
tures, Chandra Das, in tho interesting articles from which the preced: 
ing facts are derived, describes the eoromonies as they are performed 
in Ladak, Sikkim, and central Tibet, and [mast vofer the reader'whom 
the subject interests to his paper for farther details on the subject, 

Soimueh has been written about Tibetan polyandry hab it is only 
necessary to touch on it here, 

As faras my information goes (he hnsbinds ef a given woman are 
always brothers, the older brother choosiig the worn and the younger 
brothers cohabiting with her, Whatever may have boen the origin 
of polyandry, there can be to doubt Gad poverty, a desive (o keep down 
population and to keep property undivided in. timulies, supply sult. 
cient reasons to justify ils continuance, ‘Che same motives explain its 
existence amony the lower casos of Malabar, among the Jat (Sikhs) 
of the Punjab, among tho Todas, and probably in most other countries 
in which this custom prevails, 

Polygamy is not uncommon amony the wealthier classes of bet 
throughout the whole oxtent of the land, and monogamy is, natarally 
enough, frequently met with, especially among the Drupa lout dwellers, 
where it is in fact the invariable rule, | believed 





*Auioig the Mongola it is deemed proper when inviting a pnest to one’s tont to 
sond hima white horse to mde, 

see also Journ, Roy. Asin( Soe, n. 8, AXI, pp. 28-280, and Alox, Couningham, 
Ladak, p, 207. 

$Seo, on this subject, Sarat Chandra Das, Narr, of Firat Jonriny to Tashithunpe in 
1876, p. 31; Col. Hdw, Darko in Journ, Anthvopol, Instituto, vin, 195 ef eq, and Land 
of the Lamas, pp. 190, 212 et sey. 
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Sarat Chandra Das, in his paper on Marriage Customs of Tibet, says 
(quoting Orooke’s Notas andl Queries): 


Tn Spili polyandry is not rocoguized, as only tho older brother marries and tho 
younger ones become inonka. But there is not the least aversion to the idea of two 
brothers cohabiting with the sume wowan, and © believe it often happens in an 
unrecognized way, partiouliurly among the hudlless classes, whe send no sons into the 
monasterles? * *  * He Spiti there in a regular coremony of divoroo which is 
sometimes nsod when both parties consent. Tasband and wife hold the ends of a 
thread, ropoating meanwhile, “Our fithor ond onr mother pave, mother fathor and 
mothor tool away, AS it was not our fate to agree, we separate with mutual good 
wh? ‘Bho thiead is thon aevered hy applying a light to the middle. After a 
divorce « women ts at liberty to marry whom she pleases. 


J do not believe that in other paris of the country divorcee or second 
marriage exist, though anong the Kokonor Tibetans, at least, it some- 
times happens Ghat a wile deserts her husband to cohabit with another 
num or a husband his wife for another woman, 

Death—Mortuary ceromonies—Speaking of the Mang-hsiang, the 
Sui shu says: 

When poople of eyghty or over die the relatives do not inourn, for they aay that 
thoy had verchedt the ond of their allotted time, but if a young porson dies they ery 
and lament, saying Cit if is a grout wrong, (Sui shn, Book, 88; Conf. Tang shu, 
Book, 221.) 

The Pang shu (Book, 221), spenking of the Tang nil kuo, which 

embraced in the seventh ov eighth century the greater pars of north- 
eastern Tibeb, says: 
a They wour mourning for three yours, not changing thei clothes and not weshing, 
Whon aman of wolf h dios they remove the skin from the body and pnt it asides 
the dlesh and bones thoy placo in an earthon vaso, mixed with gold dnst, and this 
thay vavotully bury. When the sovereign is buried several tens of persons (ollow 
tho doad Ito tho tomb, 

Marly Mivopean travelers in caster Asia tell us that the Tibetans 
used to devour (he bodies of their dead parents. Thus William of 
Rubruk ((inevarinm, Edit, Soe, Geo, de Paris, p, 289) says: 

Post istos aut Tebeo, howines solontes comedere parentes snos dofunctus, ut causa 
pletutix non fieeront atid sepulernin ois nist viscera sun. Modo tamen hoo demise- 
runt, quia abhominabiles orant omné nations Tauion ad hue freiant pnleros eiphos 
de enpitilia paronbum, nb (ia bibentos labount memoriam eorun in jooundi(ate sna, 
Hoe dixit michi qui vidornt. 





Phino Garpini (Wistoria Mongalorum, 1x, p. 658) says: 





Vonit ad terran Burtthebot * * % quisunti pageni, Qui consuetudinem intra- 
hilom imo potins misorabilom habont: quia eam alieujus pater humane natura 
Aobitume solvit, onment congiegant purentelam, 6b comedunt cum sient nobis dicoha- 
tur pro certo, 


Tilar Odorie, who was the first Enropean traveler to visit Tibet, 
gives a different agconnt of Cheit mortuary customs, und one more in 


*Thiaa diflewlt matter to gay where polynndry begins aud cobubitation onds im 
Tibet, ‘These torma seom nourly intorchangoablo, 
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“accordance with what we know to have obtained amony the Mbetang 
for some centuries back. Charges of cannibalism against a remote 
people only known (o the informants of tho writer of a narrative by 
hearsay are nob uncommon, ‘Te only mention one, T tind that the early 
Avab travelers in China charged the Ghinese of the 7h centiay, ALD, 
with eating all theiy enemies killed in war* Alfogether, L (hink there 
is very little foundation for the charge made by Rubruk and dw Phan 
Oarpin. is probably the result of a jumbled-np aceount of the tras 
methods of disposing of the dead, whieh will be deseribed farther on, 

Briar Odoric says (IL. Yule, Onthay and the Way Thithor, 1, p. 151); 

Supposo such an one's fathor in die, then Che son will suy, OT desire to pay respoct 
to my fathor’s momory;” and so ho calla together all. the priests and monks and 
players in the country conned, aid Ukewise al) the neighbors and Iinstolk, atte thoy 
earry the body inte the gountry with great rejoicings, Amd thoy hive a great table 
in readiness, upon which the priests eub off the lewd, aud then (his is presented to 
theson, and the son and all the company raison chant and make many prayors tor 
thodond. ‘Thon the priests cut the whole of the body to pisces, und when they have 
done so thay go up again to tho eity with the wholo conqumy, praying for hin as 
they go, After this the oagles und vultures como dawn from the mountains, ant 
every ono takes his morsel und carries {haway, ‘Thon wll the company shont woud, 
saying, “BohokL! the mun isa saiut. For the angols of God eome wid crery him to 
paradise.” Andin this way tho aon doom himself to be honored i no smut degres, 
soolng that his father is borne off in Chis ereditible munnor by dhe angols, And so 
he takes his father’s hend and straighbway covks it and ents 1, and of tho shel) 
ho makoth a goblet, from which he and all tho family always drink devoutly to the 
momory of tho doconsod father, And thoy any that by outing in this wiy they show 
their great reapoet for their father, 

Oolonel Yulo, commonting on the preceding passage, says: a 

Klaproth qnotes passages showing a knowlodge of this mols of disposing of the 
dond from Strubp, Givero’s Tuseulan Qnostions, and Justin. Strabo alan asavibes ¢o 
the Caspil tho opinion that (hose whoxo bodies tho birds appropriated wero blessed. 
Herodotas and Mola asertha snel preetioes ty the Taxedatlaus aud Sayéhinns, ars 
porn ipsa Janiata ot owsis pocovim viscoribus immlsta opande cous, Capita 
ubi fabri expolivero muro vinetin pro poonlis gerunt.” (Pomp, Mela, a, pe Lt 

Lhave shown in my papor “On fhe use of skulls in lamaist cove. 
monies” (Prog, Amer, Orient. Soc, Oct, L888, p. XXIL) Che notions pre- 
yailing in Thheton this subject As farther elucidating the above paxs- 
age from Odorie’s travels, T may mention that the rapidily with which 
the body of the dead is devoured by the birds or other animals fo whom 
it is fed is held to be a proof of the good Inck (or kerma) of the deceased, 
and therefore the skull of one who bas been so devoured is a good oue 
out of which to make a libation bowl, : 

Chinese authors describe as follows Tibetan mortuary customs: 

When a porson dies in ‘Libot the covpsy is (et up with vopes, Cho free boing put 
detiveon the knees and the hands atnek under the logs. ‘Lhe body is wrapped in 
the ovoryday clothes of the deconsed and put ina rnwhide diag, ‘The mon and 
womon having Inmentod fn common over thyir loss, auapend the corpao by mony of 


*See Roinaud, Relat! on des voyages faite par lox Arthas, ate., 1, pp. 62, G8, 70, 
Cont, Strabo’s remarks about the (ibernians and the Massagetie. Bk. -v. 4 aul 
Bk. xt, 8% Also Aimuinius Marcellin, AAV, fond Horodotia 1, Gh. 
“ 
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ropes from the vatters and roeqitest the lamas to come read the saerod books, * * * 
A fow days later the body is envied to the corpse entter’s place, where it ts tied to 
astike and the flush ext ofl and given to dogs to ont. ‘This is called a “ terrestrial 
burial.” ‘The bones are crushed ina stone mortar, mixed with samba, mate into 
balls, tind also given to the dogs or thrown to the valttres, and this latter mode of 
disposing of Uno is called a" celostial buvial” Both these methods are considered 
highly dosirahlo, 

‘To poor dend avo hueied i thostroums, the corpse being simply thrown in. This 
js not in esteomed mode of burial, The bodies of Luuasare burnt and enirns erected 
over thoir remains, (Jour. Roy. Aaiut. Soc, n.4., XXIN, pp. 231-232; Conf. Land of 
the Lamas, pp. 81, ane 286-287, )* ‘ 

Georgi (op. cil, 443) gives some interesting details, which Tlave 
not seen noticed elsewhere. [le says: 

Mos ost a(iam, nt Suammoraum Lhamorum, dliornmane paucornn cadavera vel san- 
dalo, quodem aloes ligno nonnull confundunt, comburantue, vel balsamo condita 
saevis in loculis reponantur, * > 7 Vulgaris quoyque ve fore quotidiana consul- 
tudo in Givibus, honostisque haminibus sepoliondis is6 lave servatir, Lhama, vel 
Traba quivis nuingm, ut somniant, 6 aiunmo capile ondaveris ad hue tepescentis 
y umoducit. Edueit autem oe pacto eutom verticis digitis arete prehondam, et 
corraatim Ln colori ao vehemoenti snecussionis impotu attrahit, at ean uno momento 
suhailivo, av crepitarsfaeiat, ‘Tun vero, inquunt, wnime dotuneti oripisse eveditur. 

Capt. Samuel Turner (Embussy, p. 260) says: 


Tt is the oustom of 'Tiheb to presorve entire the mortal remains of thelr sovereign 
lamin only; every other corpse is etther consimmed hy five or given to be the pro- 
misenons food of beasts and birds of proy, As soon as life has loft the body of a 
Taw it is placed upright, aibting in an attitude of devation, his legs being folded 
hefore him, with tho instep resting upon each thigh wud the soles of the toot turned 
upward, “ * * ‘Tho vight hand is vested with its back upon the thigh, with 
ts thiaunh bont across the pula, ‘Cho loft arm is bent and hold close to the bady, 
tho hand boing open and the thand ab right angles with the Anyors touching the 
polnt of tho shoulder, ‘This is the attitude of abstracted meditation. 

If we seok for mortuary customs similar to those of the ‘Tibetans we 
have not lav to go to find thom among other Buddhist people, who 
may probably have seen in the custom of having their dead bodies 
fed to birds or beasts & supreme act of charity, for which Gautama 
Buddha himsell set the example when, iu several of his births, prior te 
his veaching Buddhahood, as related in the Jitaka, he gave lis body 
as food to hungry tiger whelps or other famished animals. 

In Siam il fs not uncommon for a person to direst that his body after 
denth shall be ent up and fed to vultures and erows (Sir Jolin Bow- 
ring, Tho Kingdom and People of Simm, 1, p. 122), and in Korenit is ons- 
tomary, after the bodies of lamas have been consumed by fire, to mix 
the ashos with vice flour and feed them to birds, Tho “towers of 
silence” of the Parsevs in which the bodios of the doad are devoured 
by birds is anothor analogous method, but the reasons which have called 
this custom into existence with ai ave, of course, quite different.t 












* Por a vivid doseription af al toeroatr 11 burint,” see Annales do le Propagation 
do la Poi, 1865, p. 280; Cont nso Georg, Alph. Tibot., p. 44 of seq, 

*Pho Kativs put (hey dead in boxes and expose them on gho tops of high moun- 
tuins (Sir P. Crunedon, Jon, Auth. Laat, ug p. 86k, 
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In Ladik bodies are burned fifteen ov twouty days aflor death, during 
wluch tame prayors are said by kumas, tn the ease of a very wealthy 
man or @ chief, after the body has been burned in w metal vossel, 
the ashes are carefully collected and made inte an image of the 
deceased, A cliirten or pyruuid is erectod for the ashes, and in itare 
ace various kinds of grain, precious stones and metal, rolls of 
prayers and incense, 

Me bady of a great hime is interred ina sitting posture with his 
slothes and all the implements of worship he was acenustomed to use 
daily. The collin is deposited ina elriivtan, bofore which for some time 
food and water ave ollered daily, and alight is kept buming every 
night. (Alex. Cunningham, Ladak, p, 300.) 

As to their signs of mourning, Chinese authors tell as that the ibe. 
tans, both “men and women put on mourning clothes, and for one 
hundred days they wear no colored Glothes, und daring that poriad 
they neither comb their hair nor wash, Lhe women do not wear their 
earrings and put away their prayor bends, and (hese are (he only changes 
(in dress) they mike, ‘The rich invite limas ab short intervals to come 
and rewd the sacred books, so as (o proctre for the deceased the joys 
of the nether world, After one year itis albatinend.” (Journ, Roy, 
Asiat, Soc, n. 8 XXIM, py 233.) 

X, 
RBELIGION-LAMAS-RELIGIOUS ARCITLERCTURE-ORIEOUS CONNEOTED 
WIM WALUGLOUN WORSHID, 


Tt doos not enter into the plan of this paper lo doseribe even our. 
sorily the religious beliels of the Tibotans, Many works have alroaly 
been written on the subject, bub nual remains yet (o he done belore 
wo possess a thorough knowledge of i. Buddhism, whieh was intro. 
duced into the country in the seventh eontiry A.D, has remained 
since then the religion of ‘Tibet, Jt is that forme of Buddhism which is 
Imown as Mahayana Buddhism, io whieh magie demonolitry and mys- 
ticism have become such commanding features that ibis with difleulty 
that we can trace in the forms of worship obtaining al present in bub 
any of the simplicity characteristic of early Buddbisin and still to be 
found, bo a cortain extent, among the Buddhists of Southern Asin 

The Buddhisin of Tibot is usually called Lamaisin, the word ‘laina,” 
written blame and mowing “the superior one,” being Chat given by 
Chinese and foreigners generally to (he members of the Buddhist 
monastic order in Tibet, Ln Tibet, however, this word is reserved for 


** Primitive Lamaism may bo defned asa priestly mixture of Shivaio mysticinm, 
magic and Indo-Tibetan demonolatry overlaid hy the thinneal veneer of Mahiiyine 
Buddhism. And to the present day Lamalsta still retamia (hese features, * ** 
But noithorin the osveutialy of Lamaiam itself nor in ita solu aspeota do tho 
truly Buddhist doetrines, as taught by Sakyn Muu, play any leading part (Te Ac 
Waddell, Limaigm and ity Seeta, in dup. nnd Ashlie Quarterly Review, vin aod jae 
Buddhism of ‘Libet, p. £7.) 


« 
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those monks who have uet only taken the highest theological degrees, 
but who have also led a saintly lite and become famed for their know]- 
edge, The word draba is used by Tibetans asa generic term for all 
persons connected with (he order, monks as well as lay brethren.* 

The usual dress of tho lamas consists in a kilt reaching down to a 
little above the ankle, a close-fitting waistcoat, similar to that wore by 
the laity (seo p. G87), and a shawl passed around the body, and the 
left arm, (he end thrown aver the right forearm, so ws to leave the right 
shoulder and arm wneovered, ‘The head is shaved and the lamas wear 
no fiead covering except during church ceremonies or when traveling; 
in the latter case they wear the same kind of hats as the laity and also 
* the sane kind of clothes; and in the former, hats of yellow or red 
color, varying in shape according to the school oy sect to which 
their convent belongs. GAngpa lamas usually wear a high yellow hat 
witha fringe, closely resembling tle helnets worn by carabiniers, (pl.82.) 
It is called dja-ser or “ yellow hat.’ t Tho vlothes of the wealthier lamas 
are made of tirme (seo p. G99), on which are neatly sewed a few little 
patches, sil is forbidden them to wear any but torn or worn-out stufls, 
Those of the poorer lamas are of prukt 

mil Sehlagiubweit (Buddhism ia Tibet, pp. 170-178) says of the dress 
of Tamas (he in all probability refers to thoso of Ladal) that their 
oups are made of double felb or cloth, between which are put charms,’ 
Tho shape of the cap varies considerably, but it is curious thet they 
ave all of Ohineso or Mongolian fashion, whilst the form of the robes 
has been adopted trom the Tindus.' Most of the caps are conical with 
alavgo flap, which is generally doubled up, but is let down over the ears 
in cold weather, The head lamas wear u partiealar cap, generally low 
aud conical, and some head priests of western Tibet have an hexagonal 
hat formed of pasteboard, and showing four steps diminishing toward 
the top. § 

Othora woar wv imiter of rod loth ornamented with flowers of gold workod in tho 
ata, ‘Shia lutier kind of cap bears w remarkable resemblances to tho mitors of 
Ranta Cirthalia bishopa, 

The gown vonohon to Uhe calves, and is fastened reund the waiat by a slondor gir- 
doy it has an upright collar and is closely buttoned up at tho novk, In Sikkim the 
lamas ooensionally wear, stung vound tho shouldora, a kind of red and yellow striped 
woolen atolo, 

The inner vost has no sleeves and rershea to the haunches. ‘tho trousers are 
faatonod (othe waist by wv aord of lado running ina drawing hom. In winter thoy 


* For a general kuawlodge of lumaic worship, I must rofor the reader to C.F, 
Keoppon, Div Religion dvs Buddha, Volt, andl Kmil Seblagintweit, Buddhism in 
Tibet, whore n HW acserut of the various religious ceremonies will be found; alsa, 
for various inlevosting details, to Sarat Chandra Das, Ludinn Pundits in the Land of 
Snow, and to Dr L.A. Waddoll’s, The Budithiam of Tibet, now bho standard work on 
this subject. 

+Dx. Waaddoll, op, cit, p. 196, shows 20 stylos of Iuma’s hats and cowl, 

£0n tho Golugpn Seet, soo Dr, Waddoll, op. cit, 1, 88. 

$ Seo for an ilustration of (hin cap, Alox, Cunningham, Lada, pl. 26. 


Od 
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are worrover the Inger gown ns a bolton protection agiist the cold in Bhutan 
the lamas went, instead of Grousers, philshags hanging newly as tar as the Ines 

Tho cloak is worn, in the way previously deseribed, by all lamas; it 
is thei distinctive eeclesiashical dress, 

Tho costume of the nuns (a7) os in all essential partioniars the sume 
as that ol (he monks; in faet, lis quite ditfieutt Co Coll an old ard trom 
aman when one mects ber with shaved head, x prayer wheel in one 
hand and alms bow! in (he other, wandering trou house to horse 
begging. 

Other slyles of headdress, as worn in eastern Tibet, are doseribed in 
my Land of the Lamas, p. 2388, (See also Alley, Cunningham, Ladak, 
p. 872.) 

The boots of lamas are of the kind previously deseribed (p. 86), the 
only peculiarity being as there stated, that (he vamps are of while cloth 
and the tops of 1ed pulo. 

The costume worn by lamas in Tibet 1s, with slight modifications, the 
same as that still worn in Nepal by Buddhist monks, and whieh was 
originally the navional costume of tho mhabitants of that eonntry, and 
was probably borrowed from the laiter by the early Tibetan monks, 

At rolygions ceremonies Lhe pests wear" * * a losostidtiag paeket eatled the 
«ohivasa” and along shot or peblicont ontlod the “ nivasa,” whieh reaches to the 
ankles, and whieh fs gathercl af the waist into a ntunte: of smell plats or folds, 
Tho chivasa and nivaga evo jammed togethor nto ono dross wt the waist, round whieh 
there is wrapped an ordinuy “krmmothand” or Unekaulled wairteout CA, 
Oldfield, Sketehes fiom Nepal, 1, 110.) 

Religious buildings, —Relighous buildings and monuments in Tibet con 
prise, (1) Gonba or monusteries; (2) La-dang or temples; (3) dfelods 
rton (pronouncedt ol?iirten), lilevally “olforings veeeplacle,” nud perhaps 
better known by thoir Indian name of chaitya, and (seeds Mang, recep. 
tacles for offerings called tsd-tsa; (4) dfand reals, ov piles of stones on 
which are incised prayers or magic formulas; (5) Leb-dsd, ox heaps of 
stones on the sunnnits of mowntiin passes, 

The monastorios usually consist of rows of sutall houses of the usual 
Tibetan style of architecture, built in close proximity lo, and eommonly 
around, one or more temples. These houses consist of a dwelling, gen- 
erally two stories high, a storehouse and na small courtyard, The 
ground floor of the dwelling is used as astable, ‘Lhe outside walls of 
the houses are painted white, and those of the dwellings of high lama 
dignitaries red, These houses belong Ww iudividual lamas, who vent 
portions of them to pilgrims or to resident lamas who live no homes of 
their own, 

Around the whole monastery is niually a high wall, and the approach 
to the main enfrauce is marked by rows of eh’tirtens aud miini walls, 
All lamas-residing within a gonba ave onlored ona register, and ave 
obliged, when duly qualifien afior a peviod of stady, to bulce part in the 
daily coremonics performed in the house of assembly (duhang), Ta 
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driving a loaded yuk and followed by a dog. + Tx nid, 
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consideration of this they are supplied daily with tea, and aso receive 
an anmiud allowance of barley. The lamas partake of their first meal 
atter noon, uotil which time they are ouly allowed to moisten their lips 
with water, [or this purpose they carry in their belts a little copper 
or silver bottle sewed ina bit of ¢ruk (see pl 33, ig. 2). ‘This one bas 
two brass bands around the mouth; it has a brass stopper, on the top 
of which is a hole, through Gus passes a leather string, by which the 
stopper, is held in aie 

The temples (Uee-Mang) avo throughout Tibet of a Chinese style of 
architecture, the roots being, howeyer, flat, dirt covered ones, except m 
some of the larger and more fumons temples, where Chinese tiles, yellow 
or blag, have been used, ‘The orientation of the temples does not appear 
to be a matter of mich importance, as T have seen some facing south, 
others facing east, but | do not remember having ever heard of any 
facing west, Schlagintwert (op. cit, p, 188) says: 

Sho walls of (he Comptes look toward the fotr quarters of heaven, and each aide 
should be pameted with & particular color, viz, tho north side with green, the south 
side with yellow, the east sale with wheto, and the west side with red, but this rule 
seoms not bo be strietly adhered to, 

Most tomples, as a matter of fret, are painted rod, and the columns 
in front of them are also frequently painted of the same color, 

As to the interior arrangement of the tomples, 1 aust refer the reader 
vo Dr. Waddels work (p. 287 ee seq.) wud Lo Georgi’s Alphabotum Tibet 
amum (p. 400 et seq), in which latter work will be found a very detailed 
description of the great Comple of Livasa (the Jo kang). 

ho olvilrten or “receptacles for offerings” are built over the remains 
of revered Jamas, or else they aro simply decorative or commemorate 
some important avout When simply used as receptacles for offerings 
they ave filed with ése-dsaq, that being the name given to a small 
clay cone whieh (he Tthetaus make in inewleulable thousands in molds 
and deposit in these elWiiriens, Lu some parts of the country they build 
little hulehes of rough logs for this purpose, These are called tsa-isa 
Mang. 

Those ded-dee ave usually conical, in imitation of the form of the clviir- 
on, In figs, 3,4, and 5, of pl 33, are depicted another variety of ésea- 
tee, fat and in the shape ofa shrine, In one of these, which is 3 iuches 
fong and about 2 wide, are 10 figures of gods in velief; in another is 
Tsépamed (Amitayus), and ina third Tsongkapa is represented, 

Tho toracof the ehortens varies meh more than that of their prototypes, the 
stupas, ‘Tho base of the sinpa is a eylmder or enbe, upon whieh a body shaped 
like w onpola ta sol up. Stupas which have heen hioken dewn have been found to 
hoe solid buihtings, with a ttle shrine in the center only, in which has been loporited 
tho burnt bones of 1 human bem, together with coins, jowels, and ingoribed slabs. 
‘Tho hones ave setmellmes inolosed in small cases made of the precious metals, 

In tho Tibetan ehortena this fori has in general undergens considerahlo medifica- 


tlons, The nnialterod ineiont typo hus remained linited to the smaller choi tons put 
up in the tauples, ‘The prinerpal difference between x stupa and chorton is that in 
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the latter the cupola 1s either suimounted by a cone or thal iis imvorted Lhe 
most gonial style ws the followmg ‘The hase wn eube, upon which testh the 
inverted Gupela Lies ettpolais the pumeipal pat. [einetores the abjeots oushiined, 
and mn itas Lhe hole leading to the spaes tor Che oltormges, AC gindanted jamacdo 
ristg above if, and (las 18 ether ne coneot stoned ora wooden Apu Hs ATTE LOU Badd 
by adish placed horizontally and spo -shaped pomt, or, atead ol ut, by werescent 
supporting a glohe wud the poar upon that * * 

The mateuals used tor the chortens an the apon ma are rough stones, bile Ag, ov 
olay; thoy ntenimost all of solid masomy Phe onder anlaces ate thickly plastered 
with moto, whah id coloved ved with the dastof pounded back Fon any 
height of the chorten won goneru hon 8 to 16 toc, though a tow consauoibly 
exceed this latter height * ‘Those set up te tho temples te molded fiom 
notal, or, more gone Uy, frome clay mnved with chapped abaw — Oconstonally they 
are cabyed of wood, Tf sich shor ton searcoly ever excacd 1 teat They ae often 
not higher than ay many imehes (nal sehlaginbwort, Baddlamne ie Edhat, pp tide 
1O6 yt 

There ig in the Masenm collection a photograph of Che celebrated 
lamaist sanctuary of Wu-tai shan (27 ve ff ee), in Shan-tist, in northern 
Ohina, which shows 4 very fine elvtivten, probably 60 feat Tigh, with a 
large pilt spire of the horvoutal enele aud vertieal dink aud creseent 
style deseubed by Schlagintweil, In (us ¢Wulrton is Saul lo be kept 4 
body rele of the Buddha Gantama, | 

Man wally—Tius name is given to long, low walls of rough stones, 
on the amface of whieh ae incised sieved formulas, usually the 
famous six syllable formula Omi mani padnd lam. ‘The name given 
the wall is derived fiom the name of this prayer, whieh is col 
loquially called “the min.” They are also known as mendong, probs 
ably wittlen many dong, “many ston” Frequently vnages of gods 
wre inemsed on the stones, aul | have also sean long passages of the 
Serptures on thom, Mrequently a whole mend wall will he covered with 
slabs ou which are inseuibed one of the long theolegient works in whieh 
lamas so delight, sometimes the Pradjna paranity in 8,000 verses, 
Plate 34 shows an inseribed stone trom aadaé wall ine Bonbo country 
of northeastern Trhet WJyade), Las of slate, is painted red, and the 
manda inewed on it 1s Om, madiny’ sale hday vw favoutoe ono of the 
Boubos, 

Schligintwoit (op, oft, p. (87) says (he longest aoe will known of 
is 2,200 feet long. Nome, ho says, Inve a kind of (ower al oibher 
end, orcastonally in the form of a elvtirten, with a sacred image in 
front, and a large pole lo which flags wilh prayers ae attached are 
also nob unfrequent ab the onds of panis, Travelers, when passing 
along thess mdai walls, leave them on their left side if they are (rue 
believers, and on thefe right it they belong to the Bonbo futh.t 

Lab tsé on heaps of stones, alxo called dobong, and in Mongol obo, me 
to be seen on the sunumit of every pass in Tbot, and leequently ab the 


* Pho shape of the ch’tittan ww symboleal, bat Tau net enber inte an baplanation 
of ithe pve Di. Waddell, op elf, p 268 elarg 
4 Seo also on ol’tittens, HL. A. Oldfold, Sleotchos trom Napa, it, StL, 
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. 
mouths of the yalleys leading up to them, Though in all probability 
thoy nul uo rehyious signification onginally, they have aequired one, 
and the stene which every treveler as he passes by does not fail to 
throw on (ho heap, is now pat Chere as an offering to the gods, and 
when throwing tH down each one maken a short prayer, which ends 
with, “Lhe jye lo, the jye lo” “Gods, (give me) a hundred years; gods. 
(give ine) a Dundred yes,” 

In these stone heaps are usually stnek darge bunehes of brushwoud 
and also Irequently huge wooden arrows, the meaning of which latter 
IT have fiiled to ascertan. Bits of wool, rags, and pieces of cottou on 
wineh are stamped mantis and dharanis totter trom the branches or 
shang in long rows from strings tied (o them and to some big stone 
fifty or more feet off 

Stone heaps snuilar in shape and built for simihu purposes are found 
in the Navajo and Moquii counties in Arizona, Speaking of the 
Moqui, Mewkes says: 

Ma-sanewuh stuimes aie smiply heaps of stiehs or piles of stones, and it is ena. 
tomy for an Indian forme up the tial with a heavy bundle of wood on the hack 
to thiow astuall Cagmont from (he load upon theso shrines 01 to cast a stone npou 
thom as he goes to his iin. These aro oflemugs fo Ma-sau-wuh, tho fire god, or 
deity ot tho surfaces of outh (Cd. Walter Fowkes, Jour, Amov, Ethnology and 
Arebwology, 14, )6 Ue) 4 

The oustain of taking offerings on mountain tops is too compion in 
other countries, especially in South America, to require more than w 
passing reference hore. Acosta, in bis History of the Indies (11, p. 809, 
Alakluyt Soe. dil), says af Che Peruvians; 

Toy have vai as thay poo by tho way, fo cast in the erosse ways, on the hillea, 
and foppes of tromtianes, whieh they call Apuchitas, alle shooes, feathers, aud 
coun ehowed, belt an torb they use moelo Aud whew they live nathug left, 
thoy east a ostone as an ofesiig, tut Chey inight passe freely, and hive greater 
foree, Cho which they say inereaseth by fle moins, * * "They used another 
oforing nelesserbantad, puting the hart from the eyebrowes to ofet it to the Sunne, 
Hills, Apachitas, te us winds, or to any other Using thay leno. 

We alyo dud this custom at otlering rags at suered shrines in lve 
land aid among the Mohammedan peoples of northern Afriea, 

The custom of walking around a sacred building or monunent, a 
gustom called Moved tn Tibetan, was followed in India in the early 
days of Buddhism as well as by the wild Tikish tribes which inhab- 
ited northern und northeastern Asia in the second century BLO. Thus 
in the GWvien Han sla, book $4, it is said that the Hsiaug-an and the 
Sien-pi, al the great ituamual sacrifice fo heaven, rode three times 
avornd a little ehunp of trees, [18 also common in parts of Africa, 

» as, for exnmple, aniong (he Oromo of Abyssinia (Borelli, L’Mtluapie 
méridionale, p. 260), nid was followed centuries ago in northern Hurope 
and im other parts of the wortd, (See Land of the Lamas, p. 67.) 


*On this subjest (he rouder should alae consult Kuti! Sehlagintweit’s valuable 
work, py WH 200, 
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A Tibetan history of the sandal-wood imaye of the Buddha, known 
as the Taandan dove and now preserved py te Chan tan ssi at Poking, 
. . : o 
referring to the beueflts to he derived trom walking round sacred mona. 
tents, says (pe Lb ef seq.): 
> He whe walks areand @ eh'ilrton, 
In all cireumstiucos of life, 
By gods, nagas, aud yalestians, 
As hy cakebas, shall be honored, 
Whoever nakes a coremeuial eirele 
Of the ch'irten.of the Lord of the world [ico the iuddlay 
Acqtiires nore (uight) than hy reciting 
Charms chiring a million of world periods, 





Fire and poison and weapons 

Shatl never bring abowl his death; 

Living in wisdom, fu the Culness of timo. 
Whon jis life is ran, he shall die, 


He who Giremmatataten a ch’tieten 
Shall have worlth of castles, woulth of land, 
Of villages w goodly store; 
Ho shail reach the summit of worldly bdiss, 
While walking round the elviirton he nutst repo the followin Sang: 
krit charm: 
Namo Bhagevate rata kota muljiya Tabhagathiiyn aryate samya Ke-mem-Huuddhiya 
tatyarha., Om ratne, racne, mahi retain, satin yvidaaya, Swaha, 





Objects connected with religious worship.—-The rosary (treng-1ed) is not 
ouly an essential part of the lamas dross but of thik of nearly atl (he 
laity, male aud fomale, in Tibet. : 

Asa Buddhixt article (Kaya Dr. Waddetl} the rosary in ospeciatly poouliar to the 
uorthorn schoo) of Buddhista, and tho outcome of thy exoterte tanelings of tho 
Mahiyina sehool, instilling bolief in tho poteney of inutlering mystic spells and 
othor strange formulas. (la Ac Waddell, dour, Asint, Soe, Ronpal, nxt, ph ef aeg,) 

On pl, 35 is shown the form of resary in common use mmong lamas, 
It contains 108 discoidal shel beads, of uniform size, divided into fone: 
groups of 27 beads each by 8 red coral beads; where the two ends of 
the string of beads come together they are passed through a large 
amber bead, a smaller discoidal, aud a conical one, so that the two 
look like w fat, long-uecked vase, Theso last two beads are called 
do-dzin (rdog-hdzin), “retaining ov seizing bends,” 

- Pour short leather thongs string on the rosary beside tha do-dzin by 
silver rings have silver beads on ench of them, wid wt the lower end of 
one thore is a little silver doxjé ‘hese strings are used ax counters 
(drang-dzin) in the following fashion: When a eortain charm bas been 
recited 108 times the first bead on the string, to whieh-is attnehed the 
dorjé, is slid up the string, and soon for each series of 108 repotitions till 
the tenth timo; then the first bead on the string next to the dorfé string 
isslid up, and so on for the Cow strings of conntors, Ustuilly tho string 
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next to the one on which is hung the dovjé has a bell (dritvu) attached 
to it; the third stving has a magic peg (purbu) on it, and the fourth a 
awherl (Ior-lo), 

Rosaries are frequently ornamented witli small coral or turquoise 
ponds Kanging from-them, and rt is usnhl to put nan ow silver rin gs on 
erthor gide of the large coral beads dividing the successive groups of 
peads in (he string, 

Anather treng wa, the beads of which are sections of Inunan skulls, 
and the dividing beads piecos of conch shell, 1s in the Musenm collec- 
pion. ‘The do-dzin ave two in number, a large amber bead and a small 
‘voodent ond, Such rosaries, Dy, Waddell remarks (loc. sup, crt.), are 
espeolfilly used for the worship of Donjé jig ol’é (Yama), the King of the 
Dend, 

One sot of small beads, of narrow discs of rosewood, with four red 
coral beads, 18 shown In fig. 1 of pl. 86, In #lis set the coral beads have 
to he counted, so as to completo the umber of 108, This string is as 
tt came from the dealer, and has no counters on it. Such rosaries are 
apparently of {he class called # red sandal-wood 1osmy” by Dr. Wad- 
dell, which, he says, are used only in the worship of the fierce deity 
Tama in, a special protector of Jamaism, 

rig, 2 shows a rosary of discoidal beads gf yellow wood, in whol? 
narrow lines of lighter color radiate from the center to near the elreums - 
fercnee. Tho dividing beads are of the same material as the rest of 
{ho rosary but slightly larger and thicker. This rosary belongs to the 
class callutl ser-treng, ov “yellow rosary,” and 18 tho special rosary of | 
the Gélupa, or vefoumed school of Inmuism, It may be used for all 
Kinds of worship, ineduding that of the favies. 

> On pl, 87 is shown a Chinese rosary of 18 ohve shdped heads of 
somo hard, light-brown wood (or seeds); cach bead is cut into an 
imago of one of the 18 Lohan (Arhats), This is the nsnal number of 
bends usod in rosaries (su-chw) in China, Another Ohineso rosary, 
made of some kind of rough brown seed, possibly the same as that 
used In Tibet for rosarios, and there called Bodhi shing, isin the Museum 
collection* Dr, Waddell (op. sup, oft, 28) says the tree which bears 
this seed grows in the outer Himalayas, 

Besides the matorials used in the manufacture of rosaries mentioned 
by Dr, Waddell, T found that the Tibetans grontly prized for this pur- 
pose tivo varietios of seods, the ono, called by the Ohinese jeng yon 
pot mu or | Bodhi wood with phosnix eyes,” the other hsing yiieh mu or 
‘wood with the stars and moon ouit.” These seeds are tuned spher- 
“Yonl and then polished, The /feng- -yon uo is, Y bolicve, tlie sume as the 

pPin-poof the Cantonese, identified, ig t am nob wrong, with Stereulia 
iUeqrocolate, 

6 »Rosaties made at Wr-?aishan, tho fnmons Inmaist sanctuary of 
‘noxthori China, sve fumed from pieces of poplar wood and stamed 
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yellow. “Great quantities are carried may trom (his place every year 
by Mongol and Fibetan pilgrims, 

PL. 36, fig. 3 shows a rosary of 99 bone beads divided inlo thees serieg 
of 83 beads euch by date stones, ‘Tho two onds of the string pags 
through a large bend made of if piece of couch shall Phis is the slyle 
of rosary used by Mohammedans in China. The mumber 99 corresponds 
io the number of the names or attrilntes of Alluh* 

Prayer wheels.—Tho sane leachings which caused the northern Bud 
dhists to believe in the efficacy of continaly mumbling unintelligible 
formulas mast be held responsible for the jrvention of the ingonious 
mechanical contrivance known as a 6 prvyer wheel” or + prayer-barrel” * 
which, when turned the right way—lrom lett lo right—is as efttgacious 
as if the person turning if, or who had it built, recited himself all the 
prayers inclosed in it on printed slips of paper. Bach complote reyo: 
lution of the wheel counts as ono repelition of all the payers contained » 
in the barrel. 

Alexander Cunninghan (Ladak, ». 875) says that Wie earliest men- 
tion of tho prayer-wheel is found in the Records of the Westar World 
of the Chineso Buddhist pilgrin Fa-hsion, who visiled India in the Atth 
century of our era, ‘Chis, howevor, is an error yosulting from @ mia. « 
translation in Abel Romusavs rendering of the Chinese text, Cen. , 
Cunningham also gives x» medal of Hushka (rst century A, D,) on, 
which is man holding in his hand what he takes (0 bo « prayor 
wheel, At all events the prayer wheel is and hus beon for Hye ar six 
eonturies ab least a popular instrament in not only Tibet but in Kouon 1, 
and Japan, in which two Inticr countries, however, only tho Invgor p 
ols Porto avo found. (Seo on this subject mil Sehlagintweit, Bud: < 
dhism in Tibet, p, 299 e¢ seq and Land af the Lamas, 7 80) 

Tho prayor-wheel is of two Icinds: ‘Tho thst comprises hand whoels, 
wheels turned by the wind or by water, and small studonary wheols* 
or barrels placed cither in 1 honge or In rows nowt nw Lomple or along 
on interior gulery of w house or {ho base of w olitrten, Tho second 
class ave much Jarger machines and are only found in lemples, They 
are sometines 30 or 40 Loot high and 15 or 20 feet in dinmeter, In them 
is placed # collection of the oanoniea) booky of lamaisns (Aandjur), and. 
by meang of bars fixed in tho lowor extremity of the axis of the barral 
itis putin motion, These wheals, from the works fn them betug “the. 
law” (oh’¥s), ave called of’ds Por-lo, while the first class of wheels haved 
ing usually only the formula om mant padme Atm (colloquially called; 
“the mani”) printed on the pages wrapped up in them, wre kuown Ag 
mani Wor-lo. * ae 

The prayer-wheel consists of w cylindor of metal, or, in tho loge 
wheels, of loathor or even wood, through which vans an axle of woody 
ov Jron droynd which it pivots. In the inlerlor are arranged, ona 6 : 


*On Tunes Buddhist rosuriss, seo Dr. Ls A. Waddell, Pros, Agintts Boe. of Bong 
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CHINCSE ROSARY. 
Bach bead ent lo represent one of the vighteen Lohan 
Cnt No 13008, U SN OE - 
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PRAYER WHEEL COVERED WITH RED COTTON CLOTH. 


Roughly carved wooden handle 
. Cat No w7ibl, US NM Ts'altam 
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PRAYER-WHEEL AND PARTS OF PRAYER-WHEEL, 





Tig. la. Srationany Prayer-witeen, Demme of brass, 


(Cat. No, L0H, U8. NV MG) 







ONARY PRAYER WILEEL, 
USS. NM) 


Fig. 1b, Tor ov 
(Gat, Now 


Vig. le, Borrom oF StaTIONARY PRAY EIGWHEEL, 
(Cat, Na, HARB. NMG 





Fig. dd, Prayen Sime, 
(Cat, No, MIL, T8 Nev) 





Vig. 2a, Bopy oF Broz PRAYERWHEEL. With dilver ornamontietion, 
(Cat, No, Giede2, U.S. NM) 


Fig. 2h, ‘Tor of Bronze PRAYEIEWHREL, With silver orientation, 
(Cat. No. uate, US. NLM 





i. 2a, Borroat oF BRONZE PRAY RIE WHEEL, 
(Cat. No, Lot, U8 N. ML) 


Fig. 2d. Pravirs Wraeren Rounn AXLE, rf 
(Cat, No, 1203092, 1.8, Ne MD 


Fig. 20, HaNbLE oF PRAYER-WIBEL, © With kuab af allver on tap. 
(Cut, Na, 610902, U. SNM) 





Fig. 8. Brass Hann Praven-wueen. From Darjooling, 


(Cat, No. 7h), US. N. Ma) 
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top of the other, sheets of paper or leayes of a book on which the” 
mani” ox some other spell is printed in very fine characters, the finer 
the better, The sheets are wound on the axle from night to left, aud 

‘the wheel whon sect in motion must revolve in the opposite way, 80 chat 
the writing passes in front of the person turmmeg the wheel in the way 
in which itis to read, Le, flom left to right. 

A roughly made hand prayer-wheel with a felt’ barrel covered with 
coarse woolen cloth is represented in pl. 38, Anaizron pivot rans through 
the barrel and fits in roughly carved wooden handle, ‘The cylinder 
ig covered with a pioce of red cotton cloth, to the coruers of which me 
atlached glass beads, 

On pl, 89, fig, 218 shown a hand piayer-wheel. The cylinder is of 
bronze, the top being ornamented with a silver wheel decorated with 
coral and turquoise beads, The bottom has four dorjé, aud on the 
sides is the six-syllable spell im landza characters in silver. Ona band 

sabove this are dorjé, and on a band around the bottom we lotus leaves. 

On the top is a wheel in silver in which are set coral and turquowe 
beads, This is a very fine specimen of Tibetan workmanship, The 
top of the axis terminates in a silver ornament of pineapple shape, 

On this plate js also represented a small stationary table or wheel 
(fig. 4), the axle of which projects above tho top, so thatit may be putin 
motion without moving it from the stand on which it 1ests, The oylin- 
der is of bronze with raised ornamentation of doryé, and the mani , 
prayor in Nepalese Sanskrit characters, 

Tn fg. 1 thore is also represented a strip of Chineso paper on one side 
6f£ whichis prmted the formula Om, mani padme, him, This formula 
is repeated nemly 400 times on this sheet, and in one of the small 
prayer. wheels previously doscribed about 100 pages can be wrappad hi 
the cylinder, Cousequontly a complete revolution of the wheel is equiy- * 
alont lo repeating the formula 40,000 times. A prayer wheel complete, 
froin Daxyooling, lndia, is also shown in fig, 3, ‘ 

The cups used with the small prayer-wheels turned by the force of 
the wind are cut out of pieces of pine wood and are in shape oxactly 
like the cups of an anomometer, (Sco Smithsonian Report, 1892, p. 
676, Whore is wlso shown a prayer-wheel {ured by water.) 

Bits of cotton with prayers printed on them and fied to strings or to 
high poles placed over houses, and known as lu-der, belong to the same, + 
class of objects as tho prayor-wheels; each time these, hits spe sabe 5 
fluftor in the breeze 16 is as if the prayer written on them; bad'been e 
redlied. ‘Tho figure of a horse is fequontly stampod on thddespieces’ of 
loth and around itis aloug formula. These are called lung ta, or “wind ¢ 
horses,” nud aré, among many other usés, for the special protectibn of 
travelars, (Seo Emil Schlagintwelt, Buddhism in Tibet, p. 288 et seq; 
and Waddell, op. cit, p. 408 of seq.) : 

The principal objects used by lamas iv church ceremonies, or while 
teadiig the sacred books, are tle smull hand drum (damaru), hequently 
mate ofchjldren’s skujls and advered with snake akin, the bell (drilbu), 
? é ae a 
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‘and tho dovyd (the Indian vajra or Tndrw’s thunderbolt), Next in impor- 
tance to thom come the holy-water vase (humbe), the mirror (ad long), 
the Wiangular nai} (purbu), and tho skull bowl (Pidpa), 

On pl. 10, fig, 2 is shown a damaru, mado of two skulls attached 
together by a wooden disk cemented to thom. Tends of devils and 
skulls are painted on them in ved and blue, A small cotton band 
covers the disk between the two heads and projects uw ow inehes, so 
that the porson ustug the dru may hold iC in his hand, lus thamb and 
forefinger being placed around the disk of wood belweon the drum. 
heads, ‘There are two small knobs covered with cloth depending trom 
this band by short strings of such length that when the dream is twirled 
sharply around they strike the heads, ‘This daar was collected. by 
Rov. G. 11. A. Dall, 

The other figure on the same plate represents a damearu ruther sinaller 
than the preceding one. ‘Nhe skulls of which it is made ave not deco. 
rated, but the band by which itis held in the hand is of embroidered » 
satin docorated with elaborately knotted silk tassels of Chinese make, 

The boll (aril bu) of the mmas is of bronze and usually about 2uinches 
in diameter. Tn pl 4i, fig. d is shown a bell having on tls outer 
surface near the handle certain mystic syllables, ciglt in number, On 
the inteior surface are three mystic syllables and a 7-potulled flower 
inthe dome, The handle is cylindrical and has a head of Dharma sur. 
mounted by a dojé, This bell was made in Dérgé, wlueh country ts 
famous for the clear toned bells east (here, r 

Similar to the preceding, except that the head of Dharma doos not 
appear in the handle, whieh is only a half dorjé, is the bell shown fit 
fig. &. ‘This bell comes from tho famons Inmaagry of Dolon nor, ip 
efsteru. Mongolia, 

, Tlie usual position in which the bell is held és in the loft hand, the 
opening of the boll pointed cowards the badly, the thumb against the 
“handle and the fingers avound the body of the bell. (Por deseription 
of Jamaist bells see Alox. Ounningham, Ladak, p. 873,) 

Tho donjé, or thunderbolt, is generally usec with tho boll, 1 being’ 
enstomary to hold it in the right hand between the thumb and imdex, 
the other fingors extended. LL was looked upon in early timos in India 
as a sacred symbol of Indra, and in Nopal it has become symboltenl of 
the Buddha and his religion, Possibly this symboliam is known to thd * 
Tibetans, but I have not seon it montionad in any of their sacred books 

The Nopalose scriptures say that 2 contost onoo ocourred botwoon Buddha and 
Indra, in which the lattor was defeated, and had wrested fom him Ia chief and 
populint inateument of powor, the vajra or thundorholt, yhich waa appropriated ag a 
trophy by tho victor, and has over afnco boon adapted by his folldwers na tho favorite 
embloin of thotr religion * * * 

Tho Vajig and the ghanta or bol} have a pooutliy symbolic monning atiached to 
thom by Buddhists, atmilar {o that attachod by Titidua to {ho Tanga aud Yoni, ‘The 
Vajia roprosonti: Huddha aud corresponds to the Tingns the ghanta reprosonts 


Prajnq Devi or Dharma, whose hond ia often figurod on Its handle, and corresponds to 
tho Yoni, (IL. A. Oldilold, Skotchos trom Nipal, 11, 199-200.) 


' 
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DRUMS MADE of HUMAN SKULL8; USED IN RELIGIOUS GeREMONITS 


ig 1 DAMant, or Haxp Drewor SKubes Silk tasgels | Kambim. 
(it No 180485 US NM) 


Mig 2 Damvrt. Pauted white and rod with bonds of domona, aleulls, ota. 
ant No 134s USN MY 


Rope tof Natant Ms un 1699 Rock lit PLATE 40 
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DRUMS, MADE OF HUMAN SKULLS, USED IN RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
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Donvé AND BELLS USED IN RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 


Wig. 1. JAPANESE Dona, 
(Cid, No. osu, 1,4. Nv ML 


Wg. 2 JaAvannsy Dork, 
(Out, Now 72, US, 





MAS 


Fig. 8 ‘Tmeran Dor, 
(Cat. No. 107208, U8. NM) 





Mg. d, Choruit Bunn, Dorgé, 
«Cat. No, WMO, US. NM 


Fig. 6, Crono Bint. Dolo nor 
(Cat. No, s80a8H, U.S, NM 
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Qoervé AND BELLS USED IN RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES, 
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LIBATION BOWL AND HOLY-WATER VreseLd, 
Fig.l. Hony Watur Vasi. Kumbun. 
(Unt. No L008, U SNM) 


Vig. 2a Show. How. Kinin, 
(Cat No Vodkt, USN ML) 


Wig. 2b. Coyne or Bowt, Made of capper, gilded 
(Gat No 10484, U.S Nv at) 


Tig, 20, Basr ov Bowr., Mado of binss, gilded, Tlotds wt cotnots yuuintod, 
(nt No Last Uh NM 
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NOTES ON TRE MYHNOLOGY OF TIBET, TAL 


ia 

The usual form given the dorjé in Tibet is shown in fig. 8, Itis of 
bronze and about 6 inches long, Jixactly the same form is found in 
Japan (fg. 2), 

* Wig, Lis another form of tho dorjé used by certain sects in Japan, 
Tere there are but threo prongs ab cach end mstead of five, as in the 
more commonly used one, 

, Tho holy-water vase (bumbe or te’é bam) is used in certain lamaic cere 
monios connected with the worship of T's’é-pa-med.* 

On pl. 42, fig 1, is shown one of these vases made of brass, with the 
spout, top, and base heavily gilded, Tho vase is of Persian shape, 
with a large spherical body and slender bent spout, The neck 1s short 
and narrow and lerminates ina daring mouth, im shape like an over 
turned bowl, Tn the top of this is a small circular opening, in which a 
chased metal tube fits, reaching far down into the vase and having in 
ils upper end s bunch of kusa grass and some peacock feathers—tlus 
instrument is the aspergil, Tho vase has w covering of silk fasteued 
around the neck so as to completely hide the vase. Such coverings are 
not only put on those vases but on most objects used in church worship, 
on the sacrod images,books, cte,, probably as a mode of honoring these 
sacred objects, The Water | used in’these vases has 2 Itttle satfron um it 
and- gomotimes a Little sugar. The vase is 6f inches high and elabo- 
rately chased where exposed to view. ‘The portion of the vase under 
the silk eovoring (nabed or “gown”) is roughly beaten copper, Fret 
quently chess vases avo of silvér aud Anely chased over the whole of 

. their surfer, 

‘Tho Trot, to jnwy for ablation,” ranks among the most snored of the Buddhist 
rites, and ja portounod ab vyery solemn agssombly for the washing away of sing, 
Wator fs poured ont fons a vessel similar to a tonpot, onllod mangu, and ulso bump, 
0401 the vessol’s woll-cloanod cover, called yanga, or a pmticular motnthe mirror, 
mielong, which ts held so iat 1h 1oltocta the image of Sakyanmoyi, which stands on the 
alter, Tho water fle down into a fab verse), called derma, placed upon a tupad. 
CN Sohlagintwolt, Buddhism in Tibet, p. 239, and 'T. W. Rhys Dayids, Buddhism, 
yr 248 ef vey.) Soo algo Wadiloll, loo, sugr oit,, in which he desoithos the egromony 
culled “Tho obtaining of long lifo;” also W. W. Rockhill, On the lamaiat coremony 
oulled Tho malay of mani pills” (Jon. Amer, Orient, Soe, X11), which ja a core~ 
mony of tho same olass as that desmibed by Dr. Waddell. 

The purbu or nail is o triangular nail ending in » sharp point, The 
handlo Ia ix the shape of a half dort, with a human head terminating 
it It is used in-exorcising evil spits, (See Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, pp, 483 and 488), 

Tho skull Low! is used in worshiping ‘'s’é-pa-med, when itis filled with 
noetar brewed from ch’ang. After the coromony it is drunk by those 
prosont, Itmay bo noted that various gods—among others T's’é-pamed 
and Paldiin-lwamo—are represented with skulls in their hands filled 
with ambrosia (dud-lai, literally devil's juico”), The custom of using 
skulls aa hoy vdisols, or ovon as cating bowls, is a very old one in Asia; 


“Seo L, Ai Waaldgll, Tho so-called  onchariat” of tho Jamas, in Amatio Quartorly 
Roviow, April, 1804, and Buddhism of ‘thet, p. 298, 44d of seq, 


« 
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a cortain class of Inmas use {tem for the later purpose at the progent 
tine. We find, however, in Hie Buddhist VGnaye or ennob lnw, which 
dates from the early days of Buddhism, (int monks were forbidden 
using’ skulls a8 alms-bowls a8 being then used by devil worshippers, ” 
(Sacred Books of the Mast, vol. xx, p. 80) 

Fig. 2, on pl. 42, represents vt libation bowl made of a human skulle); 
it has a Hning oC iron, with an oruamented-copper gill rim Alting on it, , 
The cover (b) is Unely and intricately chased; on erel side is a landga 
eharacter—or rather monogram—the mysti¢ syllable om, with an aa: 
besque design surrounding i The top iy surmonnted with fom halt 
doijé at right angles, a fifth and Inegor one forming a handle, The 
stand (¢) on which the skull rests ts of gill copper and Giangular in 
shape, At the three angles are tuman heads painted white, red, and 
green. The triangular design on the fire of -the basa seems to 
be flames, and the Chinese symbol of tho yong and the yin (Uke tivo 
principles of nature) appear in the middle of each side, Mor farther 
particulars bearing on the mode of selecting and ronserrating such 
skulls, L must refer the render to my paper “On the use of skulls in, 
lamaist ceremonies.” (Proc. Amer. Orionlil Sovioty, Oct, £888, p, 
XXTV, et sey.) 

The Museum collection contains also a few images of gods of the 
finest workmanship. They are made of copper, cast and then very 
finely gilt, chased, and polished, ‘Thointorioy, which is hollow, is Mled 
with some of the same articles as we putin eh'tirtens (see Owning 
ham, Ladak, p, 309), When the image rests on av cironlar base of the 
open lotus flower style, these articles ave fuclosod int hese images 
aro all distincy Brabmanio—a poeuliaity of nearly all Inmaiat 
ihnages~with tho exeoption of the heads, which ure usually mada with 
terrifying features colored red, blue, ar green, 

PJ, 43 represontsa small gilt innge of Jambyang, tho ssyoot singox” 
(Manjushrt) of the Indians. Tw is here represented seated, holding tn 
his right hand tho sword of wisdom with a dlaming point, lo dissipate * 
darkness among men, and a noose in his left. Behind his lott nvm is an 
opon flower, in which rests a book, 

Jambyang is the god of wisdom, und lis principal sanotuary is ot 
Wa-tai-shan, in (ho Chinese province of Shan-hsi. 

PI, 44 is an image of Droina, “Tho Savioress,” called tn Sanakrit 
Tara. ; 

It is [Says Dr, Waddell] 10 this atizibnte of boing ever rondy to help and evden } 
approachable that alio owes hor popularity; for moat of tho othor doltfos of 

; northern Boddhisn”™ ran not pe approavhod without tho mediation. of a lanid, 

“ while the pooout layman or wonan may sésure the immediate ditontlon of Tint by 
Aiuply apponling to hor direst, “4 
Sho has tho attributes of a female Avalokita, and fn Tibet sho is oxproasly regardot 
in hor most popular forms ag tho Saki ox fomute onorgy of Avalokitosvara, (De, Te 
A, Waddall, Jowrn Roy Aslat Soe., 1801, p. OB of gag.) % * 

‘This image was made at Chiamdo in eastern Tibet. 

Ba 4 t 
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GILT IMAGE OF JAMBYANG (MANJUHSRI. 
Val No iow, U8 NOM. vase 
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GILT IMAGE OF DROLMA (TARA), 
Cal No 18035, U S NM Ch'amde 
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GILT IMAGE OF Ts'E=PA-MED (AMITAYUS). 
Cab. No, 10100, U. 8. 8. M. Duton Nor, 
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Pl, 45 represents an image of ‘Ts’é-pa-med, the “god of endless 
life;” m Sauskrit, Amitayus, ‘This god is also known as Wa-pa-med, or 
“Vidless hght;” in Sanskrit, Amitabha, Under the name of Ts¢-pa- 
Aned he 1s unploved for longevity. The god is represented seated, hold- 
mg before him in his vight hand a bow! (often a skull) filed with the 
water of life; the loft hand rests wilh upturned palm in his lap undor 
tho right. , 

PL. 46 represents Tamdrin; in Sanskrit, TMayagriva. This god is 
ove of Ue Drag-shed or gods who protect man against evil spirits. 
The is hore represented with three faces of hideous expression and on 
his hoad isa crown of Names, Ie has six arms and tivo legs, and 
around lis waist is a girdle of leaves, Tn Ins upper might hand he 
holds # noose, and in the lower an arrow; mn his upper left hand is a 
S8-leaved flowor(?) and in his lower left 2 bow. The middle mght hand, 
which ho holds before him, las in i¢ a cross dorjé The middle left 
hand is empty, the thumb touching the second and thud fingers, the 
indos and htile finger held extended. A long rosary hangs around 
his neck, and he is kuecling on his lett knee, Le has threo eyes in 
ench free, the third eye upon the forehead bomg that of wisdom.* 

PL APshows a romarkably fine specimen of work, representing the 
god of wealth or god protector of treasures (Gunkar yijin norbu), also 
a Drag-shed? The god is three-faced, with a crown of flames, Ie 
atunds creet on two elephants, aud has six arms, The middle ones are 
held before him with offerings im them. Lhe upper right hand holds 
a dors, the upper left béehon ov club, Lhe lower right holds a damaru 
of small fland dein, and the lower left a snare (dzagpa). ‘This image 
vas mado at Livnsn 2 

Pl. 48 is supposod to represent Ol’bs-bjin jamba, Lhe saint is 
clothed in a mantle falling over the arms, while his hands are held in 
the position of prayer or supplication. The earrings ave peeuliar and 
visual his image and the following were bought at the great lama- 
sory of Kumbun, and ave not of as fine workmanship as the three pre- 
coding ones, 

1, 49 represents the image of some holy nan, apparently a Chinese; 
bnt I have nob been able to identify him. | 

Ono of the principal treasures of the great lamasery of Kumbum is 
the so-cullod white sandal wood, sprung from the hair of Tsongk'apa, 
the founder of the “Yellow chureh,” who was born at this place 
toward the middle of the fourteenth century of our era. The leaves 
of this bree are enrefully collected and sold to pilgrims, who use them 
ag medicine or wear thom as charms in thei gawo. Abbé Iuc says that 
when ho srw the’ tres, characters of the Tibetan alphabet were visible 
on overy leaf aud im the bark, At present it is said that images of 
Tsongl’apa are sometimes visiblo on some of the leaves, when the person 


*Whorovor avon tn imagos of goda, the third oye in the middle of the forchoad 14 
the oye of wisdain, or forolnowlod go, . 
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"ooking for them has suilicient faith*® The tree is probably a tila 
(Syringe villosa, Vahl.) 

A lot of leaves of Chis tree were bought by me at Kaumbum in 180k, 

Trees sprung from the hair of saints ave quite numerous in Tibets 
Explorer U— GQ— saw, on tho lelé bank of Tsangpo chu, below Ohetang 
and near the Sangri Khama monastery, a hill overshadowed by cypress 
trees, “all of whieh sprung from (hoe seatiered hairs of a saint, which 
sere east to the winds heveabouts” (Report of Explorations in Tibes 
Bhuian, ete, p. 28) Sarab Chandra Das saw at TaslhiPanpoea juniper 
bash in wlich the hair of Gédundrub, the fonnder of the lumasery, is 
slill “said to exist? : ; 

The Arab tiaveler Ibn Bututah saw, in the fourteenth contury, at 
Deh Fatian, on the Malabar coust, a tree on the leat of which there 
appeared overy year, “written by the pen af divine power,” the words, 
“There isno god bub Allah, and Mohammed is the envoy of Alluh? 
(Ubu Batatah, Cravels, Delwemery’s edition, LV, p88.) This Tastmon- 
tioned treo was probably, according to Mr, T. Dyer, a gra/taphyllin, 

a. sinall mold of wood with a munber of figures of a lowded yal, af a 
man, a dog, ete, and Buddhist emblems cut in i, may be found in pl 
33, fig. 1, It is used to mold figures in Csamda, which are afterwards 
colored and figure in certain ceremonies for expelling the demon of 
sickuess.t . 

The two most commonly used kinds of incense (spéy) we the largor 
sticks of the shakama pis or sullvon-colored incense, ylso known a3 
jambling kunjyab ov world porvadiug,” on account of the great strong th 
of tho perftune, and a smaller varioly which is of a deop violet coler, 
and is in common use in all (omples and tor household worship, Creat 
quantitios of tt are manufielived tn contra Tibet (Livasn mid Shignise) 
and exported to Ohina, Mongolian, and every corner of Tibet} 

A frequently used sabstitite for incense consiais in dried spines of 
the juniper (shake) mixed with a lille buttor mid salt, there ingredionts 
making the spines burn more readily and completely. This kind of 
incense is very extensively used throughout Tibet and parts of 
Mongolia, 

Pl. 50 shows a pitehor 6 inches high, of cast brass, in the shape 
of an ewor, Ibis roughly ornamented with a series of lines mid dots, 
and around the base is written in Tibetan characters umanira, The 
handle is largo and cast ub the same time as the body, ‘The use to 
which this ewer is put is nog known, but it is certainly not a household 
utensil. Itis a rough picce of work; probably in an uniinished state, 

Alusical instruments,—Music, both instrumental and vooal, is  promi- 
nent feature in lamaic ceremonies, Uhe principal tustruments used 
are the drum, trumpet, HMageolet, eymbals, and tonal aboll, The druns 





* 800 Prince Ienri @Orloans, Lo pore Thie ot aes anf bigiiea; pp 3 {~12, 

{Fax a full agcount of those coremonies, the reader is veferred bo Fini) Sehlagint- 
woit, Buddhiam in ‘rbot, p, 269 of seq, 

$80eo also Journ, Roy, Asint. S00, 1.8 XXL, Ds BBL 
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are of two kinds—tho amall hand drum previously described, and ‘the* 
Jarge drum (orang), which is cylindrical, about 2 feet m diameter and 
8 or 10 inches high, ‘Lo it is fastened a handle about 3 feet loug, by 
“which Jt ts hold aect. Ibis struck by moans of a stick shaped hke a 
sickle, wlth a long handle, ‘Chis drtun and also the haifd diam ave 
apparently copied from two well-known kinds of Chinese drums, (See 
J, A, Van Aalst, Chinese Music, p. 76.) 

The big wumpet or dung-cl’en is from 6 to 8 feet long, made of cop- 
por, and Ys slightly bené so that Lhe end may rest flat on the ground. 
A smaller drampet is made of a human tibia, and 18 called hang-dung 
“lop-bone jrumpet.” No, 130386 is one of these,* A piece of skin 
(supposed to Le human) is sewed around it, and a plaited lash about 20 
inches ng hangs from ils end. Such trumpets are used in exoresing 
ceremonies, Another form of ang-duay 1s made with the mouthpiece 
and the lower portion of chased gopper, the central part only bemg of 
bons, 

‘Tho hautboy (jyeling) used by tho lamas is of Chinese origin and pat. 
torn, nnd calls for no particular remark beyond stating that most of thom 
‘have loose ox siding libes by which means the sounds are modulated. 
The cymbals (sinyen) used aro also Ohineso in shape and probably man- 
ufaclure, A small kind of cymbal called ding-sha, the disks of which are 
abolt 2 incites in diamotor and suspended horizontally by a short string 
so Chat thew edges may bo stiuck together, iy algo used. by the Jamas— 
notin chuieh ceremonies, but only when reading prayers in ther 
houses, ‘This latler instrament is the Indian mandi a, used to measure 
fimo in dustval porformances, 

Conch shells are used to call to prayers and for other purposes 
shnilar to those for which the big tiumpets are usod, ‘Lhoy have fre- 
quontly a motfillic monthpioco and are handsomely ornamented around 
ilfe ring, «Thorois amoxt beatiful specimen of such a conch shell with 
insertptions on 16 in Chinose, Tibetan, Mongol, and Manchu in the Brit- 
ish Musoum, QOonelt shells with*whorls Gurning to the right are espe- 
cially prized, and a lamasery which is so fortunate as to possess,oneis 
famed throughout the and. (Land of the Qeinas, p. 110,) 

A system of inusical notation Is used by tho lamas to teach chant-~ 
ing nnd accompanying liturgies, “heso bdoks, called yang yty, “hymnor 
song books, Gontain nkind of descriptive score, cousistin gof wavy lines, 
showing when and for what space of time the voice should 1ise or fall. 
Plate 51 shows several pages of this music. Where the conch shells 
should be sounded or the driun beaten is shown by a fignre ofa shell or & 
dvuntetick, ‘This system of notation is spedially interesting from the 
faob that it 1a,'so far as I am awaro, the only one found in eastern or 
contral Asin, (Plato 51, and Land of tho Lamas, p. 88, also Waddoll, 
Buddhism of Tht, yp. 482.) + 
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In hy. 1 of pl. 62 is shown a shoe made of ondite and in shitpe some. 
what Jiko an Indi moepasin, Phe sole ix framed wp all round the 
vamp, which latter has a tongue coming over (he instep. These shoes, 
edled pihaiin Chinese, are worn tr the extreme western part of Kan sit 
hy the poorer Classes, 

Inside these shoes course woolen socks. kull of sheep's wool, are” 
worn (fg. 2). Pheso socks are inviriably knit by the men, et is, by 
the way, to uncommon thing In Mohammedan countries foy the men ‘ta 
kuit. Shave noticed it in Algetia, aud Friar Odorie, speaking of thie 
people of Uns in Chuzistan (Petsia), remarks of them “and tis the 
eustom for the men to knit and spin, dud not he women’ (AL, Vale, 
Cathay and the way thither, 1, 53.) 

Sandals made of hemp (figs. 3 wand 4) are known ns met led in westom 
Kan su whee they me made and worn, They closely resemble the 
Ssit-ch’nangse sandal (figs, 5 and 6), woven of ee straw over hempen 
cords, with some slight difference in the width of the piece infront to 
protect the great toe, Tho Kav-su sandal is in all respects Hike the 
Korean one, Th all these sandals a sQing passes through loops fist. 
ened to the sole and heel and is fied around the ankle, 

In weslern Ssit-cl’uan, yhore these sandals are the oxly Loot fear 
worn by bill porters, tion clamps or crampons, consisting tian oval 
plate of iron with fore short flat polut’ on them, ave ed o Wie middle 
of the fool when the gronnd is wet or slippery. 

The collection eostbaing & brass saucepan O inches iy damotor, the 
back and handle beaten ont of (he snme piece, Cis used by Mongo) 
and Chinese tratters when traveling, not only asa pon but as uw lide, 

A copper teakottle with top fitting closely in tt is alNh in the collec: 
Yow, Tt ds oge-shaped, with nonude handle, and is without aspont, at 
is manufactured by the Ohinese of Usining and Tanker in western 
Kan-su for the Tibetans and Mongolsot the Kokonor. 

» Aryooden pail in the collection, made of numerous wooden slaves 
held together by three brags hoops, is from the Ordos Mongols. {thas 
a brass ear and ring on each sido and through this passes un yuk heir 
handle, It is a little largor sft the bottom than ab the top, Such puils 
are very much valued by those Mongols, and the handles ave (requently 
devorated with cowrio shells or bonds. 

by the collection is a fine blanket of mixed pont hair wnd sheep's 
wool dyad clear brown color. Lt ismade of four strips, each 18 inghos 
wile, Such blankets aro woven by the border Ohinese for taayolers 

#and are practically waterproof, This one was bought in Wuel-nua 

Obeng (eastern Mongolin). 

Fig. 16 of pl. & represents a brenst ornament worn by Mongol women. 
It is in the shape of two of tho oight signs of good luck, tho fshes,” 
and the “chest-mark” (or “intestines,” a8 the Chineso call thom). Tt 
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is of ‘brass, heagily gilt, and in the center of it js an ornament in epral 
and turuoises, Three rings are fastened to it$ by one a string pasées 
by which it is suspended around the neck, and to the other two dre 
fastened the ends of long sti ings of coral beads, the other ends of which 
ave attached to the earrings. 

The Museum collection also contains a curious picture executed by 
some Ohinese painter, probably in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, It iepresents a town in Chinese Turkestan, and gives a vivid 
*pietrergo of the people of that province, their mode of living, them various 
éceupations and amusements. It is 30 feet Jong and about 30 jpches 
broad, and deserves careful and detailed study, 1t baing replete with 
valuable ethnological data, It was purchased in Réking m 1887." ° 





